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Arr. I.—Protestant Revivals and Catholic Retreats. 


Tue past few years have been marked in the Catholic 
community of the United States by the unusual number 
and the great success of the Retreats or missions which 
have been given by the members of several Religious Con- 
gregations, in almost every ecclesiastical province and 
diocese ; both in our overflowing city churches, and also in 
the country parishes both large and small. These mis- 
sions have thus excited the attention not only of Catholics, 
to a great part of whom they were something altogether 
new and strange, but also of the Protestant community, 
the preachers and editors particularly, who have been 
astonished to find such an engine at work in the Catholic 
Church, and have usually styled it a new masterpiece of 
Roman policy, a fresh proof of the superhuman cunning of 
the Man of Sin. The newspapers of the day have also 
chronicled within the past year an unusual series of 
religious Excitements or Revivals within several Protestant 
denominations. It is a singular fact that these Protestant 
Revivals have, to some extent, followed in the wake of the 
Catholic missions which have been given within the last six 
months ; and have sprung out of efforts inspired by a spirit 
of rivalry which has been excited by the crowded congrega- 
tions and the general enthusiasm witnessed in Catholic 
churches on these occasions. ‘To superficial observers, 
there. appears to be a close resemblance between these 
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religious movements in the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, and although we shall prove satisfactorily enough, 
in the course of this article, that this is a great mistake, 
yet there is doubtless a certain grotesque likeness in this as 
well as in other features of Protestantism to that grand 
Catholic system of which the former is only a poor imita- 
tion. As there is doctrine held in common with -the 
Catholic Church by certain sects, episcopal regimen and 
a liturgy borrowed from her in others, so there is some- 
thing in a series of special services and sermons continued 
for days and weeks in succession, in which the matters 
relating to the salvation of the soul and eternity are com- 
mended with especial earnestness to the attention of all, 
as practised in certain other sects, which is akin to the 
spiritual exercises of Catholic Retreats and missions. It 
seems not improper, then, to treat of both in the same con- 
nection, and in the remarks which follow on Protestant 
Revivals and Catholic missions, we shall endeavor to take 
up the question of religious excitement, its legitimate use, 
and its abuse, the points of resemblance, and the points of 
contrast, between the Protestant and the Catholic methods 
of handling this powerful instrument for working on the re- 
ligious susceptibilities of the community. 

Revivals are a product of English Evangelical Dissent. 
We do not hear of them within the old Lutheran and 
Reformed communions of Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land ; they are no growth of the English Church, and have 
never been much favored by its ministers. Although the 
Presbyterians of the Old School have sanctioned them to a 
certain degree, yet they have never prevailed to any great 
extent in the Presbyterian churches of Scotland and the 
United States. They have had their full swing only 
among the Evangelical Dissenters of England, and the Con- 
gregationalists, New-School Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists of the United States. George Whitefield, a 
deacon of the English Church, suspended by his bishop 
for his eccentricities, and who officiated as a dissenting 
minister of the sect of Lady Huntington or Calvinistic 
Methodists, may be regarded as their great father. He is 
reputed to have been a man of extraordinary eloquence, and 
by his preaching he excited numerous revivals in England 
and in this country, though warmly opposed by a portion 
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of the Protestant clergy. John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, was another great revival preacher, and the 
system of revivalism has found its most congenial soil in 
Methodism, of which it is a necessary part. Before the 
time of Wesley and Whitefield, however, the bosom of the 
Congregational community in New England had _ been 
agitated by powerful and widely-spread movements of this 
kind, chiefly under the preaching of Jonathan Edwards, the 
noted divine and metaphysician. It is worthy of remark, 
that Edwards and the other New England revival preachers 
had already started on a line of speculation, which subse- 
quently developed by degrees into a peculiar system widely 
different from the old Calvinism; until at length the 
powerful minds of Taylor, Fitch, Beecher, Hawes, and the 
other leaders of the New Haven school, gave it its present 
decidedly anti-Calvinistic character. The great revival 
preachers in New England and in the other States, such as 
Finney, Burchard, and Kirk, have generally belonged to 
this school, and the well-known Methodists, Bascom and 
Maffit, and the Baptist, Knapp, have had a similar theology. 
The old orthodox Congregationalists have had, however, 
during the early part of the present century, one of the 
greatest revival preachers of this country, the Rev. Asahel 
Nettleton, who desisted, nevertheless, for some unaccountable 
reason, from his labors many years before his death, and 
passed his time in a kind of studious and religious seclu- 
sion, very seldom appearing in the pulpit. 

These revivals, and the general question of the pro- 
priety of employing excitement in religion, have been much 
discussed by the Protestant clergy. The High Church 
and the Latitudinarian sections have condemned them as 
fanatical. The more sober, grave, and dignified portion of 
the clergy have always been averse to the boisterous and 
éxtravagant forms of revivalism. Those who have been the 
most consistent and severe in condemning the use of ex- 
citement in religion and deprecating all popular outbursts 
of religious enthusiasm, have been the High Church clergy 
of the Episcopal Church. They love quietness and de- 
corum in religion, grave and solemn liturgical services, 
churches dark and still, the ancient chant, chastened and 
finished discourses, tranquil meditation, and reading prayers 
by yourself out of a book composed by an old Church-of-Eng- 
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land divine. This spirit is no doubt derived from the Catholic 
Church, and in itself we are not disposed to quarrel with 
it. It is, however, too one-sided, narrow, and exclusive. 
It leaves out of view the necessity of change and variety in 
religious exercises, and the necessity of more popular means 
for acting on the people, and for exciting those who have 
lived for a long time asleep in a state of profound religious 
lethargy, or buried in vice. And even some of the highest 
churchmen of the Episcopal Church have of late felt and 
acknowledged this to be the case. They have detected a 
great defect in their system ; which, however, they are 
unable to supply. It cannot be denied that the Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, and other sects have had in this 
respect an advantage over the Episcopalians, and have had 
in their hands an instrument for working on the people, 
which they have used with energy and effect. Hence, 
many intelligent Protestants have held the opinion ex- 
pressed by one of the most eminent literary men of the 
country, a regular attendant at the Episcopal Church, that 
“the Episcopal Church is the best for the educated class, 
and the Methodist Church for the mass of the people.” 
The principle of excitement is and must be made use 
of in all great movements in which men are interested. 
For example, this is the case in politics. What is eloquence 
but a powerful means of producing an intellectual, moral, 
and sensible excitement, as seen in the senate, in the court- 
room, at the hustings, and in the popular assembly. Even 
those who deprecate excitement in religion, really employ i it in 
another form. For what is the effect of erand architecture, 
solemn music, fine statuary and paintings, impressive cere- 
monies, beautiful poetry, devotional prayers and reading, 
but an excitement, more subtle and refined, but not less 
powerful, than that of stirring sermons, and popular devo- 
tions, and exercises of piety. The whole class of these 
influences and impressions belong to sensible devotion. 
The essence of devotion consists merely in a supernatural 
faith in the truth revealed, joined with an alacrity of the 
will to do those things which belong to the service of God. 
But this, taken by itself alone, is something so purely 
spiritual and sublime, and when existing by itself so ex- 
tremely difficult, and it involves such a perfect crucifixion 
of human nature, that it is far above the reach of any ex- 
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cept the most perfect and heroic souls. Sensible devotion, 
although in itself of little worth, very much open to delu- 
sion, and liable to great abuse, is nevertheless, as a general 
rule, a most necessary and useful auxiliary of solid devo- 
tion. Man is nota pure spirit, and is not entirely swayed 
by his reason. His nature is mixed and compound ; he 
has a body, passions, and senses. The number of those 
whose reason is highly cultivated, and whose will is 
thoroughly disciplined, is small. Hence, the sensible ele- 
ment must enter more or less into the religion of man. It 
must exist in a certain degree in the religion of the most 
intellectual, the most spiritual, and the most perfect. And 
in proportion as these qualities are less highly educated, 
the sensible element must predominate more. Religion 
must appeal to the heart, rouse the passions, strike on “the 
senses, affect the sensibilities. It must awaken enthusiasm, 
strike the chords that vibrate through the popular mind, 
take hold strongly on masses of men, and be able to master 
and sway the wills, not only of the educated, but of the 
ignorant, the gross, the debased, and vicious even. It ap- 
pears, then, that we cannot condemn the revival move- 
ments of Protestant sects, on the mere ground that 
they employ excitement as a means of producing religious 
impressions. On the contrary, by so doing Protestant 
preachers are only acting in accordance with human n: iture, 
and doing just what all “other men do, who wish to interest 
masses of men in any kind of enterpr ise or undertaking, 
and to gain influence over them. The only question there 
can be, relates to the manner in which they make use of this 
excitement, and their ability to turn it toward its true 
and legitimate end in a successful manner, The different 
means by which a strong tide of popular enthusiasm in rela- 
tion to religious subjects can be evoked, may be skilfully 
and prudently used, or they may be abused by extravagance 
and excess. The legitimate end for which such means ought 
to be employed—that is, to induce men to do those things by 
which they will be reconciled to God and secure their salva- 
tion—may be attained, orit may fail of beingattained, and all 
this religious enthusiasm may be wasted and misdirected, 
through the incompetence of those who guide its movements. 
Our object, then, in examining and criticizing the Protestant 
Revival machinery, must be twofold: first, to see with 
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what degree of skill and judgment it is managed; and 
secondly, to see, whether, supposing an interest in religion 
and a sincere desire for salvation excited in the bosoms of 
a mass of men, they can really direct them to any certain 
and trustworthy means of making their salvation sure. 
There is a very great difference in the methods employed 
by Protestant Revivalists. The more rigid their orthodoxy 
and their adherence to the older ecclesiastical forms of Prot- 
estantism, the more they are averse from any thing violent, 
extravagant, and coarse in religious movements. Some of 
them, as, for example, the celebrated Mr. Kirk, are finished 
orators and polished gentlemen, careful to observe exterior 
moderation and discretion in all their proceedings. This 
class are usually more doctrinal in their preaching, and aim 
more at reaching the understanding and the deeper feelings 
of the heart, and less at impressing the senses and working on 
the nervous susceptibilities. This class of preachers shades 
off insensibly and by many gradations into the common 
sort of Methodist and other sectarian revival preachers, who 
rely principally for success on loud declamation, strong ap- 
peals to the passions, and all the artifices of the camp- 
ground and the Protracted Meeting. The former produce a 
more refined species of excitement; the latter revel in the 
wilder and more extravagant manifestations of religious 
enthusiasm, which often degenerate into the most revolting 
scenes of a gross physical excitement; convulsions, trances, 
jerks, and crazy evolutions of every description, more worthy 
of Corybantes than of nominal Christians and civilized 
beings. It is impossible, however, to draw any precise line 
of demarcation between these two classes, or, differ as they 
may in doctrine and discipline from each other, to show 
any precise difference based on doctrine in their methods. 
Although one class appeals more to the senses than the 
other, yet we cannot say that this latter class rejects or 
avoids all appeal to the senses. The difference is rather in 
the refinement of the means used, and in the greater or 
less moderation observed in these appeals. Mr, Nettleton, 
the greatest Revivalist of the Old School, was very atten- 
tive to all the exterior arrangements which could affect the 
senses and imagination of his auditors, and usually arranged 
his desk and lights himself, with a view to effect, being 
especially careful to have the room quite dark when he 
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preached on a terrific subject, like Judgment or Hell. An- 
other artifice of his was, to direct the choir to strike up 
the hymn “ Stop, poor sinner, stop and think,” just as the 
congregation were about leaving the church. ‘Any one who 
has ever been at a New England college must remember 
the artifice brought into play there to get up the annual 
revival. The spring of the year, a poetic and sentimental 
time, was selected, when the heart and the imagination are 
peculiarly susceptible to all tender and touching impressions, 
when the hard work of the winter is over, and the rivalry 
and excitement of the Junior exhibition has not yet come 
on. ‘Then, professors, tutors, and pious students went the 
rounds of the rooms, to rouse up the lukewarm professors 
and exhort the impenitent. On the evening walk in some 
secluded grove, when nature was just bursting into life around 
you, and the air was fragrant with the new grass and the 
fresh flowers, some friend would join you, and with a soft 
and winning voice, speak of the soul, of salvation, of the 
world to come, and exhort you to attend the prayer meeting 
to beheld within the next hour. Prayer meetings were multi- 
plied, the most popular and eloquent preachers among the 
professors exerted themselves to the utmost to preach the 
most impressive and touching discourses, day after day, for 
weeks in succession. Man is a religious being. He has a 
soul, a conscience, a longing after God and heaven. More- 
over, he has always more or less of the grace of God, and 
there is a great deal of Catholic truth in the preaching of 
Protestant ministers, especially those called orthodox. It 
is no wonder, then, that a company of youth, many of whom 
are ingenuous and conscientious, and some of whom must 
necessarily suffer from inward remorse for their vicious and 
ungodly lives, should be powerfully affected, and that the 
excitement should spread rapidly from one to another. 
Strong religious emotion is the most pleasurable and ab- 
sorbing of which man is capable, while it lasts. But it is 
necessarily short-lived, and the college revival usually ter- 
minates with the Junior exhibition, Most of the converts, 
too, have disappeared before the end of summer. 

It would be easy to give a similar description of the 
revival in the city or the country congregation. But it is 
unnecessary, and ‘would occupy too much space, The col- 
umns of the Zrilune for last March will furnish any one 
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who desires it with ample details on this subject. Now, 
however rigidly the revivalists of this class may eschew the 
more vulgar artifices and clap-trap of religious excitement, 

yet they do, nevertheless, in their way work on the senses, 

and the religious emotion they produce i is toa great extent 
a mere sensible devotion, siinated in the affective portion 
of the soul, and in the nerves. The eloquent voice of the 
preacher, his attitudes, his gestures, his eye, exercise a kind 
of magnetic influence; the tender and affecting hymn, the 
serious crowd, the tears and emotion that are visible in 
others, work on the sensibilities. There is nothing per se 
wrong in this. The understanding and the will in man 
are usually to be reached through his senses, on account of 
his complex nature, made up of spirit and matter. But the 
fact we are stating is true, and its bearing on our subject 
will be made plain in the sequel. 

We have now simply to examine how far Protestant 
Revivalists are capable of directing the religious excitement 
which they create, with skill and “judgment, and of direct- 
ing it to a he thful and beneficial result for the soul, 

The first grand error into which Protestant Revivalists 
fall, is producing an excess of excitement. They harp on 
the strings of sensibility too long and too incessantly, they 
appeal too much to passion and feeling, and they w ork on 
one passion 80 long that they exhaust it, and produce an 
injurious excess of emotion, or a reaction into insensibility. 
For instance, the emotions of fear and sorrow are played on 
without judgment, and harrowed up by the dreadful views 
which their black and unreasonable theology presents, un- 
til many of their unhappy victims are driven to a state 
bordering on madness or despair, plunged into religious 
melancholy, or thrown into a hardened recklessness and a 
state of sullen defiance of God. Looking at the matter 
merely as a question of prudence and expediency, this is 
wrong. It is not only a sin, but a blunder. In appealing 
to these, more sombre emotions of the soul, the preacher 
ought to use great judgment and discrimination in consid- 
ering what kind of persons he is addressing; he ought to 
know when to stop, and he ought to modify and hold in 
check a too great excess of these emotions, by appealing to 
the opposite sentiments of hope, confidence in God, trust 
in the merits and the mercy of Jesus Christ, faith in the 
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efficacy of prayer,etc. Protestant preachers usually, however, 
overdo every thing, and thus spoil their own work. If 
they speak to new converts, and appeal to the more joyous 
sentiments, they run into the same extreme, and play so 
long on the tender emotions, and try to rouse up such a rap- 
turous and jubilant state of mind in them, that they get 
them often half delirious, and puff them up with the most 
dangerous illusions of spiritual pride. The upshot of the 
whole matter is, that they aim at excitement, feeling, emo- 
tion, sensible devotion, as their end,—as something good in 
itself, as the essence of solid devotion and true religion. 
They would wish to have a revival all the time, and ‘to be 
always indulging in pleasurable religious emotions. Hence, 
they pass the long intervals between their revivals in trying 
to get one up, or in a kind of depressed and low-spirited 
groaning over their spiritual dryness, and longing for the next 
‘season of refreshing.” All the spiritual books and biog- 
raphies of the Evangelical school breathe this spirit. All 
are infected with that false and delusive spirituality described 
and condemned by every sound ascetic writer in the Cath- 
olic Church as the grand illusion to which false devotees 
and inexperienced beginners in the exercises of piety are 
exposed, and of which every one must be cured before he 
can take the first step toward solid perfection. This love of 
excitement and seeking after it for its own sake give birth to 
the most ridiculous extravagances and the most dangerous 
excesses, such as all sensible and judicious Protestants are 
ashamed of and condemn. The illusions of an over-strained 
nervous system and an excited brain are mistaken for the 
operations of divine grace, and the way is opened to the 
most absurd fanaticism. Take, for example, the history of 
the conversion of ‘‘ Awful Gardner.” What more absurd 
than his own account of his shouting Hallelujah until he 
frightened his horse, and afterwards seeing a bright light, 
and testing the reality of it to his own entire satisfaction 
by stuffing his handkerchief into his eyes! Several instan- 
ces are related in the secular papers of scenes of wild ex- 
citement prevailing during the recent revival, of shouting, 
leaping, and indulging in frantic gestures, Once or twice 
something of this kind was on the point of breaking out 
at the Burton Theatre Prayer Meeting, but was checked 
by the firmness of the presiding officer. Still worse conse- 
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quences than these have ensued in a number of cases in the 
United States and Canada ; insanity, death from over-ex- 
citement,,murder, and suicide. These are doubtless extreme 
cases, But it is a common and very natural effect of such 
undue excitement, that a reaction should take place in mind 
and body. Lassitude and prostration always follow an un- 
due tension and excitation of the nerves. The bodily and 
mental health are injured. Some become completely in- 
different to all religious subjects, and even feel a disgust for 
them; others sink into a settled melancholy; and not a 
few turn to sensual pleasures as a relief from mental wretch- 
edness and prostration, and as a means of satisfying their 
morbid hankering after excitement. ‘This element of sen- 
suality lying hid in sensible devotion, is pointed out by all the 
standard Catholic ascetic writers. The subsequent effects 
of Protestant Revivals are, therefore, often extremely nox- 
ious in a religious and moral point of view; and intelligent 
Protestant ministers have often said that the whole country 
where the revivals of Mr. Finney, Mr. Burchard, and men 
of that stamp, have prevailed, resembles afterwards “ a burnt 
district.” 

Another great defect is, the want of instruction in re- 
ligious doctrines, the practical duties of Christianity, and 
the moral obligations. When an interest in religion is 
awakened, the occasion ought to be seized to feed the un- 
derstanding, to impart solid instruction, to furnish the soul, 
whose appetite for the Word of God has been excited, with 
the solid, nutritious aliment of Divine Truth, All the re- 
ligious and moral obligations ought to be clearly explained, 
sins and temptations “pointed out, and a practical method 
laid down for living a moral, virtuous, and holy life. This 
is for the most part neglected by our Protestant Revival- 
ists, who confine themselves to vague exhortations and in- 
cessant efforts to bring their subjects to “ get religion,” or 
‘experience a change of heart,” by which they become 
saints, and secure of heaven in a trice, without going through 
the tedious process of meriting eternal life by keeping God’s 
commandments, and dving good works, 

Closely connected with this, and springing from the 
same radically false principle, is the neglect of appeals to 
the will, intended to produce virtuous resolutions, and a 
salutary, moral reformation in the individual. If certain 
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sensations arfd emotions are awakened, they are satisfied ; 
and the greatest sinner may congratulate himself that all 
his sins are instantly pardoned. There is nothing said of a 
firm determination to sin no more, and to keep the Law of 
God for the future. Nothing of penance, and satisfaction 
to God for past sins. Nothing of forgiving injuries ; being 
reconciled. to enemies ; retracting slanders ; making resti- 
tution of ill-gotten goods. In a word, if we except certain 
gross and obvious vices, which society does not tolerate in 
persons making a profession of piety, and which have to be 
dropped, there is nothing like a systematic aiming at a 
thorough interior, moral, and spiritual renovation ; and an 
undertaking of the arduous business of combating evil in- 
clinations, practising mortification, crushing sin in the 


fo] 
bosom, acquiring virtue, and fulfilling the moral obligations 


of the Law of God. 

Another great defect is, the entire absence of every 
thing liturgical and ceremonial. Episcopalians cannot stir 
beyond the narrow line of their rubrics ; and when they 
have arrayed a number of ministers in surplices, and gone 
through their monotonous Matin and Even-Song, they are 
unable to do more. Besides, those of them who patronize 
revivals, drop, on such occasions, as far as possible, their 
Common Prayer, and seem delighted to indulge in a few 
extemporaneous prayers and services, like their Protestant 
neighbors. Outside of the Episcopal Church, the services 
of Protestantism are barren, dry, tasteless, and wearisome 
in the extreme. They have nothing brilliant, beautiful, 
majestic, or attractive. A little popular music and oratory 
is all they have. And that is by no means enough. In 
common times their prayer meetings and sermons are heavy 
and uninteresting. In a time of revival, there is something 
more attractive and exciting in the fervid exhortations and 
prayers which follow each other in rapid succession, inter- 
spersed at intervals with a tender and affecting hymn, well 
sung, or some interesting narrative of “experience.” But 
these things require and keep up a moral and nervous ex- 
citewent, which is too great, and which demands some out- 
let, and needs to be relieved by something to vary the im- 
pression, and so draw the mind out of itself to some exter- 
nal object. Hence, as a mere matter of effect, the absence 
of ceremonies and liturgical forms is a very great error. 
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They relieve the mind, they soothe it, they vary its action, 
and, without distracting it from religious objects, they take 
off the strain of too continuous attention. They are also 
a most powerful means of gaining a hold on the minds of 
men, and especially the young, the thoughtless, the unedu- 
cated, and those of an imaginative and poetical tempera- 
ment. In fact, they make an impression on all; for human 
nature is in all, even the coldest, the most intellectual, and 
the most unimpressible. The want of them creates a 
terrible hiatus in the religious system of Protestantism, and 
one which can never be filled; for when Protestants attempt 
any kind of ceremonies, they are sure to fail, and to make 
something altogether tasteless and unmeaning. 

But we have not yet pointed out the radical and fatal vice 
in their whole system, which makes it one grand imposture 
and scheme of charlatanism. These revival preachers, when 
they have brought hundreds and thousands of human beings 
to ask the question—‘* What shall I do to be saved ? ” are 
unable to answer the question, and to give any positive and 
specific directions as to what must be done to obtain the 
pardon of sin and the grace of God. When they have 
excited the hunger of immortal souls forthe Bread of Life, 
they have nothing to feed them with. They can preach 
conclusively, and eloquently, on the necessity of salvation, 
the duty of immediate repentance, and the misery of the 
lost ; they can exhort most fervently to come to Christ, in 
order to be saved ; but they can go no farther. What must 
be done in order to be converted ; how one is to go about 
the business of being regenerated ; what is meant by 
“coming to Christ ””—are questions to which the sincere 
inquirer seeks in vain for a precise and intelligible answer. 
He is in the condition of Mrs. Stowe’s Kentucky negro, who 
said, ‘‘ The preachers tell me to go through the do, and to 
walk in the way, but I don’t see no do, nor no way.” An 
intelligent Protestant boy, who has since become a Catholic, 
once asked Mr. Nettleton what he should do to become re- 
generate. He replied, “ You must pray.” “ But,” said he, 
“you teach that the prayers of the wicked are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord, and deserve hell. Of what use is it, 
then, for me to add to my sins by praying?” ‘“ Young 
man !” replied the divine, with an attempt at awful solem- 
nity, ‘do you know in whose presence youare ?” “ Yes, 
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in the presence of the Rev. Mr. Nettleton.” . “No! you 
are in the presence of Gop! You are not quarrelling with 
me, you are quarrelling with Gop.” This is a fair specimen 
of the answer one gets from a Calvinist, who can, consist- 
ently with his creed, give only one answer: “ Do nothing, 
but wait for the irresistible grace of God, and if that is 
not given to you, you are not one of the elect, and must 
be lost.” The only thing like a sensible direction we ever 
received from a Protestant minister, in our youth, was, to 
“take it for granted that you are a child of God, "because 
you have been baptized, and claim your privilege.” This is 
all very well for one who has never committed a mortal sin ; 
but it is a Catholic, not a Protestant answer. And it is use- 
less'for one who has lost his baptism by mortal sin, since it 
does not tell him how to recover it. Our New-School theo- 
logians will not run themselves against these snags of Cal- 
vinism, They will allow to man the power to do something 
to prepare himself for conversion. But, after all, there 
must be some way by which one may pass from the state 
of sin to the state of grace. And when one has prayed 
sincerely, and made up his mind that he is willing to com- 
ply with the conditions of salvation, and yet does not feel 
any change in himself, and comes to a minister to ask what 
precisely he has to do now, in order to put himself in the 
state of grace, and have a reasonable security that he is just 
before God, and sanctified. by the Holy Ghost, our New- 
School friend is in just as bad a quandary as the Rev. Mr. 
Nettleton himself. He cannot answer this question in such 
a way as to satisfy a reasonable man. The nearest approach 
to a precise answer was made by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, at the Burton theatre, and which was, as nearly as 
we can recollect, that one must determine to love God with 
all his heart for the future, and do every thing from this mo- 
tive of love. In Catholic language, this would be—“ You 
must obtain the pardon of your sins,and the sanctifying grace 
of God, by making an act of Perfect Love.” This is true, so 
far as ‘this, that the perfect love of God certainly effaces 
sin, and sanctifies the soul. But it is a Catholic, not 
Protestant doctrine. It is, however, insufficient, for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is too high for the greater 
part of men, and Mr. Beecher has no authority for assert- 
ing the necessity of perfect love for justification. In the 
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second place, it leaves a man without any criterion for judg- 
ing whether he has perfect love or not, and without any 
clear ideas of the way of attaining it. Merely makinga 
resolution to love God above all things, and to do all things 
from love to God, is not necessarily actually loving him, for 
such a resolution may be a mere vel/2ite ; and one who under- 
takes such a sublime and perfect mode of life, will probably 
find himself breaking down very soon, and plunged in as 
great doubt and difficulty as ever, to know what he is to do 
to keep himself in the state of grace, and have a sure cri- 
terion for judging whether he is in grace or not. 

The truth is, those who give themselves up to a revival, 
and profess to be converted, commit a most unreasonable 
and superstitious piece of folly. The greater part haveno 
clear and distinct belief at all ; and without going through 
any rational process, by which to arrive at a settled conviction 
of the truth and a clear knowledge of the conditions of salva- 
tion, they yield themselves to a blind excitement, trust with- 
out any ground in the declaration of the preacher, are hurried 
into some profession of religion, and trust in a purely sub- 
jective, imaginary, and totally delusive “‘ experience,” like 
the bright light seen by Awful Gardner, as the only evidence 
of having been regenerated, and passed through the mys- 
terious change of heart which makes them from sinners 
into just and. holy persons, perfectly fit to be translated at 
once to Paradise, without penance or purgatory. The con- 
sequence is, that a large portion, especially of the most 
intelligent and honest “of the converts, wake up to the 
delusion they have been in, and abandon it after a short 
time, when they have reflected coolly on what they have 
been doing. They are full of indignation at the charlatan- 
ism of which they have been the victims, and conceive a 
great contempt for Protestantism and its ministers. But, 
unhappily, as they usually do not know the Catholic relig- 
ion, they become more unsettled and skeptical than ever, 
and dismiss the whole subject of the future life and the 
ultimate destiny of man, as a thing so enveloped in ob- 
scurity that it is useless to seek to penetrate the mist that 
overshrouds it, and unwise to give one’s self any further 
trouble about it. Thus, skepticism, indifferentism, irre- 
ligion, and sometimes positive infidelity, are the fruits of 
the revival system, and the natural result of the terrible 
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reaction caused by its morbid and misdirected excitement. 
To sum up in a word our condemnation of Protestant Re- 
vivals, their movers pretend to do a supernatural work, 
and to bring their followers into a state of grace, when 
they have no supernatural gifts whatever which they can 
impart to them, and can produce nothing beyond a sub- 
jective and evanescent excitement of the feelings. 

We have already Jaid down the principle that a mod- 
erate and judicious use of religious excitement is not to be 
condemned, and may have good and salutary results. 
This principle is sanctioned and acted on by the Catholic 
Shurch, as is particularly seen in the Retreats and mis- 
sions which are given by her clergymen of different orders, 
both secular and regular, with her full approbation. A 
certain superficial resemblance between a Catholic mission, 
when conducted with enthusiasm in a large and crowded 
congregation (especially of our ardent and demonstrative 
Trish Catholics), and a Revival, has sometimes been the 
cause that both Protestants and ill-informed Catholics 
have thrown on missions the aspersion of being imitations 
of the ‘‘ Protracted Meetings,” and revival operations of the 
Methodists and other sects. A momentary glance at their 
history will show, however, that in their origin and in their 
spirit they are purely Catholic. They are among the 
inventions of saintly and apostolic men in the Catholic 
Church, who had in view the renovation of piety and 
reformation of morals in those Catholic communities where 
in the lapse of time they had fallen into decay. We find 
them as far back as the foundation of the Dominican and 
Franciscan Orders, in the 13th century ; and one of the 
most celebrated of these early missionaries was St. Anthony 
of Padua, around whose place of preaching and confessing 
immense crowds, both of the nobles and the common people, 
used to encamp and pass the whole night, in order to hear 
him preach the word of God, and to receive the Sacra- 
ments at his hands. Sometimes, as many as thirty thou- 
sand received communion on one of his missions. St. Vincent 
Ferrer, in the 14th century, was even more famous and suc- 
cessful than St. Anthony. Rohrbacher relates, that he was 
called to this mode of life in a supernatural manner, while 
living at the court of Peter de Luna at Avignon, and he 


devoted the rest of his life to these “sacred expeditions,” 
+ 
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as they have been called by Pope Pius IX., traversing Spain, 
Portugal, France, Italy, and even England, where he went 
by the special invitation of King Henry 1V. St. Vincent 
usually devoted himself entirely to preaching and giving 
spiritual advice and instruction ; but he was accompanied 
by a large number of secular priests, sometimes as many as 
thirty, who heard the confessions of the people. In more 
recent times, it is needless to enlarge on the well-known 
labors of this sort, performed by Blessed Leonard of Port 
Maurice, F. Segneri, St. Vincent de Paul, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, Father Brydayne, Father Bernard, and a host of 
others in every country of Europe, and in the United 
States. In modern times, especially since the time of the 
great master in the spiritual life and consummate i artist in 
the “ars artium regimen animarum,” St. Ignatius, the 
whole work of Retreats and missions has been systema- 
tized. The celebrated ‘ Spiritual Exercises” of the great 
contemplative of Manresa form the basis of Retreats, and in 
amore popular form of the course of Sermons for a mis- 
sion. ‘These exercises have been approved repeatedly by 
several Sovereign Pontiffs, and have received the united 
suffrage of the Catholic world. Missions also have received 
the sanction of the Church. Some of the most distinguished 
missionaries, as St. Vincent Ferrer, B. Leonard, 8. Francis 
Regis, St. James de la Marche, St. Jerome of Naples, and 
St. * Alphonsus have been canonized, and the Missionary 
Institutes founded for the express purpose of giving missions, 
as the Congregation of the Mission, of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, of the Passion, of the Oblates of Mary, &c., 
have received the approbation of the Holy See. Among 
the Catholic practices condemned by the Jansenistic Synod 
of Pistoia, are missions and the popular devotion connected 
with them, and this judgment of that petty little concili- 
abulum has been specifically condemned by Pope Pius 
VLI., in the Bull “ Auctorem Fidei.” * The present Pope 
has in various ways manifested his warm interest in missions, 





* Propositio enuntians “irregularem strepitum novarum institutio- 
num que dicts sunt exercitia vel Missiones forte nunquam aut saltem 
perraro eo pertingere ut absolutam conversionem operentur; et exte- 
riores illos commotionis actus, qui apparuere, nihil aliud fuisse quam 
transeuntia naturalis concussionis fulgura ;” temeraria, male sonans, 
perniciosa, mori pie ac salutariter per ‘Eeclesiam frequentato, et igverbo 
De ifundato, injuriosa.—Auctorem de Fidei. LXV. 
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and done every thing in his power to uphold and encourage 
them. The Catholic Bishops of every country have shown 
themselves most anxious to foster and promote missions in 
their dioceses. And we cannot refrain here from citing the 
opinion of one of the most illustrious membevs of the hier- 
archy, Cardinal Wiseman. 

In one of the articles contained in his collection of Es- 
says on various subjects, His Eminence writes : ‘“‘ We utter 
not only our individual convictions, but the expressed 
opinion of many, more experienced in the missionary life, 
and the judgment of long attention to results attained, 
when we say, that no ereater blessing could be granted us 
than a body of priests devoted to the task of going from 
town to town, relieving the local overworked clergy of part of 
their labors, by giving well-prepared and systematic courses 
of instruction, and arousing the slumbering energies of 
congregations, in which stronger excitement is required 
than the voice of ordinary admonition. By this means, we 
have no doubt that many stray sheep would be brought back 
to the true fold, and ‘that odious Protestantism,’ which 

‘sticks in people’s gizzards, [words of Mr. F roude, ] be 
thence salubriously extracted. In France, the saintly 
American Bishop Flaget, has been visiting several dioceses 
to preach in favor of the Quvre dela Pr opagation ; > and, 
though his tour has been limited, we have it on authority 
that it will have had the effect of raising the funds of that 
beautiful institution from seven hundred thousand to up- 
wards of a million of francs. We have also reason to 
know that he is bent upon having such a system as we 
have suggested, of movable missionaries, established in 
America, as the only means of propagating the Catholic 
religion on a great scale. In fact, it is the true Apostolic 
method, first taught by our Lord, when he sent his seventy- 
two before his face during his own lifetime, and afterwards 
deputed the twelve to the nations of the earth ; and sub- 
sequently practised by all those who, imitating their ex- 
ample, and copying their virtues, have gone forth to those 
that sit in darkness, It was the plan pursued in our regard, 
not only to rescue our Saxon fathers from paganism, but 
what is still more in point, for undeceiving the earlier 
Christians as to the errors of Pelagianism. Difficulties— 
some suggested by timidity, others by prudence—may, we 
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are aware, be raised against this proposal. Some will fear 
fanaticism, or excessive zeal ; but this will be easily pre- 
vented by wholesome regulation, authoritative control, and 
still more, by a system of training and preparation that 
shall act on the feelings and mind, as well as on the out- 
ward forms to be observed. Others will say, where are the 
instruments and the means for such an undertaking ?—the 
individuals who will dedicate themselves to the laborious, 
self-denying duties it will impose, and the funds requisite 
for conducting it ? We answer, let but the word be given, 
by the authority under whose guidance it must be ever car- 
ried on—let an accordant plan be concerted, giving to all 
the benefit of such an institution, and we will engage that 
no difficulties will be incurred on any of these grounds. 
There is abundance of zeal and activity in the Catholic 
body, and especially among its clergy, to insure success to 
any plan based upon experience and approved methods, for 
propagating truth and combating error.”* Nothing can be 


more evident than that missions, in their spirit and their 
methods, are completely Catholic. Those who call them 
imitations of protracted meetings, revivals, and other simi- 
lar doings of Protestant sects, betray their own profound 


ignorance. If there is any borrowing in the matter, the 
sects must have imitated the Catholic Church. And what- 
ever resemblance there may appear to be, it reflects no dis- 
honor on the Church, if the things themselves are good. 
Revivals are attended with excitement, and so are mis- 
sions. In this they are alike. But this is no objection 
against missions, unless it be proved that revivals are 
to be condemned, precisely because Of the excitement 
they produce, and that all use of excitement in religious 
doings is noxious. This, we think, cannot be done. 
We believe, with Cardinal Wiseman, that sometimes, for 
the purpose of ‘‘arousing the slumbering energies of con- 
gregations,” “ stronger excitement is required than the 
voice of ordinary admonition.” We admit that a mission 
is likely to produce, and is intended to produce, this 
stronger excitement in a congregation where one is given. 
But we maintain that in the Catholic Church this ex- 
citement is judiciously directed and moderated, and made 
subservient to a good end, that end being the preparation 





* Art. on Froude’s Remains, Essays, Vol. II. pp. 94-96. 
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of the soul for the supernatural gifts of divine grace. In 
the natural world perpetual calm and quiet are noxious. 
A thunderstorm, or a brisk shower of rain, is very useful 
for clearing the atmosphere and refreshing the earth. So 
it is in religion. Too great and long-continued quiet sub- 
sides into stupor and death. An occasional excitement is 
like a little mental electricity. The ordinary character of 
the services of the Church is calm and quiet. But in Lent 
and Advent of each year, she seeks to make them more sol- 
emn and arousing in their character, and bids her priests ex- 
cite the people to penance and prayer in a special manner. 
By her missions she arouses them more powerfullystill. But 
these are occasional. In stationary and well-ordered con- 
gregations, it is only about once in from five to seven years 
that a mission can be given with salutary effect. Thus, the 
Church is careful not to overdo the matter, knowing that too 
frequent an administration of tonics and stimulants, is as 
hurtful in the spiritual asin the natural order. But, in their 
proper place, she is not afraid to use them. Excitement is 
necessary for a large class, who are so far gone in spiritual 
lethargy, that nothing short of a powerful stimulant will 
have any effect upon them. The missionaries of the Cath- 
olic Church intend and expect to get hold of the worst, 
the most negligent, and the most vicious part of the popu- 
lation. Souls stupefied by drunkenness, or obdurate through 
long impenitence, and sunk in sensuality, must be brought 
to reflect seriously, to do penance, and to renounce their 
evil courses. How is it possible to make the smallest im- 
pression on them, without something startling, interesting, 
exciting, which shall act as a counter-stimulant to the in- 
fluence of vice and passion. Numbers, everywhere, have 
ceased to receive the Sacrament, to attend Church, to say 
their prayers even ; are profoundly ignorant of their religion, 
and completely indifferent to it, and are bringing up their 
families without any religion, except a remembrance that 
they have been baptized and call themselves Catholic. How 
are such people to be drawn to the Chureh, instructed, and 
made good and attentive Christians, unless there is some 
powerful attraction to stimulate their curiosity, to work 
on their senses and feelings, and thus to prepare them to 
receive truth and to be brought to their duty ? For such, 
missions are the necessary and almost the only means of 
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salvation. And even for the well-instructed and exemplary 
portion of a congregation, it is very salutary to listen toa 
series of sermons on the eternal truths, and a complete 
course of instructions, and to pass a few days in extraordi- 
nary exercises of devotion. For a small class habituated 
to meditation, no doubt, a calm, quiet retreat spent in 
solitude and silence, is more agreeable and more salutary. 
But these are few ; the majority, even of the higher and 
more educated class, can only take part in, and be bene- 
fited by, what are called popular devotions, and the only 
way of giving them the benefit of the spiritual exercises is 
by means of a mission. 

In comparing missions with Protestant Revivals, the 
first thing obvious to the eye is, that the movement of 
popular enthusiasm in the former is far more widely 
spread and more powerful, and far more easily and cer- 
tainly evoked than in the latter. Those Protestant min- 
isters and others who have seen something of missions, 
and have published their ideas on the subject, have in- 
variably expressed their astonishment at the wonderful 
power which the Catholic missionary has over the people, 
and the effects he isable to produce. Those effects are in- 
variably produced, whereas it is but seldom that Protestant 
preachers can arouse any very great interest in their sermons 
and meetings, and produce what they call an “awakening.” 
But take their most glowing accounts of the recent revival 
of last spring, certainly the most remarkable religious 
movement among Protestants, in this country for many 
years, and they “fall far below what has been going on 
steadily for years in the Catholic community. The ereat- 
est exultation was expressed that 6,000 persons attended 
the daily prayer meetings in New York city, and some 
2,000 or 3,000 the one in Burton’s theatre. During the 
missions given in New York within the past six years, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, St. Joseph’s, St. Peter’s, St. Mary’s 
and St. Stephen’s, were crowded and packed ‘to their ut- 
most capacity, every night for two weeks, and if they had 
been three times larger they would have been equally 
crowded. St. Mary’s, which may contain from 3,000 to 
3,500, was crowded every morning at five o’clock, and 
again by another congregation at nine o’clock; and at 
night, not only was the Church jammed full, but the streets 
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about the Church were filled by a dense mass of persons 
unable to gain admittance. The communions in that 
Church amounted to 7,700. The great Cathedrals of Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, Albany, Pittsburg, and Buffalo, have 
been filled in the same manner on a mission. In the Pitts- 
burg Cathedral, in 1855, the average attendance at the 
instruction at half-past five in the morning, was 3,000, 
and in the evening it varied from 5,000 to 8,000. Let mis- 
sions be opened simultaneously in the ten largest Churches 
of New York, and we will guaranty a daily attendance of 
30,000, for two, three, or four weeks in succession. In 
the country, the same enthusiasm is seen, manifested in a 
different way. Often, farmers and country people will 
come in, a distance, of five, seven, ten, and fifteen miles, in 
mid-winter. Those who have wagons give a lift to as 
many of their neighbors as possible, and those who cannot 
ride, come on foot, sometimes starting from home at 
midnight. Our Protestant preachers make the greatest 
fuss in the world over a pugilist, a fireman, a brakeman, a 
policeman, a stray rowdy, or any kind of an individual popu- 
larly supposed to be ahard case. To a Catholic missionary 
it is a matter of course to have any number of such people. 
The mission penetrates into the worst haunts, the dirtiest 
lanes and alleys, and seizes hold of the hardest, and most 
neglected and abandoned portion of the community. It 
takes in children too, and carries them away completely, 
whether they are the innocent and well-taught offspring ef re- 
spectable and moral parents or the wandering ragged urchins 
that roam the streets of New York. How often does a Prot- 
estant preacher see a child cry to go to Communion, or a 
rough, untutored boy, burst into tears of contrition for his 
sins ? This is no strange or unusual sight to the Catholic 
missionary. What proportion of a Protestant population 
can ever be brought to receive Communion in any Protestant 
sect by any kind of means, even in the midst of a revival ? 
Communions are counted among the most flourishing of 
their congregations, by scores and by hundreds, and hardly a 
church can be found that has athousand communicants. In 
a Catholic community, where there are a thousand persons 
above twelve years of age, there will hardly be ten, often 
not five, sometimes but one or two, who do not receive the 
Sacraments during a mission. During the Jubilee of 1851 
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in New York city, 75,000 adults went to communion. On 
the English Missions given by the Redemptorist Fathers 
within seven years past, 180,000 have received the Sacra- 
ments. We are not afraid to assert that fifty competent 
and zealous missionaries could within the same space of 
time, administer the Sacraments, with a regular course of 
sermons and instructions preceding and accompanying the 
same, to ninety-nine out of a hundred of the adult Catho- 
lics of the United States. 

Powerful and impetuous as is this current of enthusi- 
asm in the Catholic Church, in comparison with any thing 
among Protestants ; it is far more skilfully and judiciously 
managed. We are looking now merely at the philosophy 
of the matter, and postpone for the moment the question 
of the real good done. Catholic preachers are far more 
skilful in varying their subjects and discourses, giving them 
a regular order, appealing to different passions and emo- 
tions, and thus avoiding the error of wearying their hear- 
ers and exhausting their power of attention and feeling, by 
monotonous harping on one string. Then again, together 
with the more exciting sermons, plain, didactic, practical 
instructions are interspersed, addressed to the understand- 
ing, and thus advantage is taken of the appetite awakened, 
to feed the mind with solid information and wholesome doc- 
trine on matters relating to morality and practical piety. 
In the sermons also on the eternal truths, the imagination 
and the feelings are aroused, only that through them 
the reason and the will may be reached, and the deeper, 
more spiritual affections of the soul be excited. In this 
way, a morbid and excessive excitement of the sensibilities, 
which is necessarily transient and succeeded by disgust, is 
avoided. 

We do not mean to say that there are no instances 
of ill-managed or mismanaged missions, and that there are 
no indiscreet, incompetent, unskilful men among Catholic 
preachers and missionaries. In the Catholic Church, there 
isa wide margin left for individuality, and there is great 
necessity for prudence, a careful training, and the direction 
of wise superiors, in order that missions, retreats, and 
similar works may be successfully conducted. The best 
things may degenerate and become mischievous in bad 
hands. But this only shows the necessity of confiding the 
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work of missions, and the preparation and direction of 
those who are called to this peculiar department of the 
priesthcod, to those who understand it thoroughly, and who 
are acquainted with the country, with the people, and with 
the circumstances amid which the providence of God has 
placed them. 

The beautiful and attractive ceremonies of Catholic 
missions are admirably calculated both to increase the 
enthusiasm of the people, to draw crowds to the church, to 
make deeper and more permanent the impression of the 
sermons, and at the same time to allay undue or morbid 
excitement, and relieve the mind, by directing it from its 
own subjective moods to something out of itself. These ex- 
ternal ceremonies have the same effect that walking out on 
a fine day in a beautiful country, or looking at the moonlit, 
starry heavens, has upon an anxious, sorrowful, or de- 
pressed mind that has been too much shut up within 
itself. Yet, they do not weaken, they strengthen, the im- 
pressions of religion in the soul. How touching it is to see, 
in the early part of a mission, the children of the congre- 
gation, sometimes to the number of five or seven hundred, 
dressed in white, full of earnestness and yet full of child- 
like joy, at an early morning hour, gathered together in 
the church to receive communion, their parents looking on 
with tearful eyes, and one of the fathers kneeling among 
them, reciting in a subdued and solemn voice the prayers 
and aspirations appropriate to the holy occasion, while the 
priest at the altar is proceeding with the Mass. What a 
spectacle for angels to contemplate with delight, and fitted 
to touch the heart of the coldest skeptic, the haughtiest 
philosopher, when they approach, rank after rank, and 
kneeling down at the communion rail, receive the bread of 
life, then returning to their places, join in the concluding 
prayers of thanksgiving, and are then dismissed, and scatter 
away in happy groups, their hearts filled with hallowing 
and sanctifying influences, while the gayety of their youthful 
spirits is undiminished, and their cheerful, open brows are 
unshadowed by the least tinge of sadness or constraint. 

Station yourself at early dawn in a remote gallery of 
some spacious and magnificent church while early Mass is 
going on, until the first rays of the rising sun begin to 
illumine the stained windows and throw variegated light on 
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the altar and on the mass of people kneeling in the nave, 
as the lights are extinguished, and the obscure, dark mass 
of worshippers come gradually out into the distinct light of 
day. Look at the Masses which are going on at different 
altars, the robed priests, the surpliced boys moving about 
the altars ; ; listen to the little tinkling bell, and see the long 
lines of communicants pressing up to receive communion. 
Notice the varied and picturesque groups, gray-headed 
men, gentle maidens, children, grotesque old women in 
every comical fashion of hood and gown, making the 
stations, telling the beads, reading the prayer-book, 
crowding around the confessionals. What a contrast to 
the dull, cold formality, empty show, heartless pride, and 
wearisome tameness of Protestant services among the more 
decorous sects, and the vulgar fanaticism, the shouting, and 
anxious benches, prayer-meetings, and ‘other clap-trap of 
the more ranting kind. 

Enter one of our Jargest and most imposing cathedrals 
on the night of the Dedication to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, or the Renovation of the Baptismal Vows. There 
you see the statue of the Queen of Heaven on a lofty 
throne, crowned with the most costly jewels, surrounded 
with lights and with a profusion of the most exquisite 
flowers. The baptismal font towers up at the side of the 
altar, decorated with the expressive symbols of baptismal 
grace ; the altar is adorned and illuminated ; the bishop 
with his clergy in their most splendid vestments, with a 
troop of surpliced boys, and a hundred little girls in white, 
with wreaths on their heads and tapers in their hands, fill 
the sanctuary. As the missionary in the pulpit, having 
finished the discourse, kneels down to recite the prayer of 
consecration, eight thousand human beings, by one simul- 
taneous movement, bend the knee and bow the head in 
veneration of Mary. The baptismal vows are renewed, 
and the roar of human voices ascends, repeating the 
promises made in that sacrament. Eight thousand tongues 
at once, renounce the devil and swear allegiance to Jesus 
Christ ; and then all falling on their knees, tlhe priest raises 
his crucifix and gives them the Papal Benediction. The 
swelling chant of Magnificat or Te Deum, ascends to Heaven, 
clouds of incense fill the sanctuary, the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament closes the solemn scene, and as the 
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priests retire from the sanctuary, the crowd linger, they 
continue to gaze with riveted eyes on the brilliant altar, 
or the font, as if Heaven itself were open to their view, 
and they are loath to depart. They would gladly die where 
they are rather than return to the wicked world. Intelli- 
gent and highly educated Protestants have repeatedly de- 
clared, after witnessing such a scene, that it was the most 
sublime spectacle they had ever witnessed in their lives. 
The Confessional is another most powerful means of in- 
fluence which the Catholic priest possesses, and which is in 
full operation in a mission. One of the princes of the 
royal house of Prussia, we have been told, attended the 
exercises of a mission while a student. He was greatly 
astonished at the remarkable effects he saw produced, and 
desirous of accounting for the fact that Catholic priests 
were able to produce these effects, while Protestant minis- 
ters were not able to do the same, unless on a small scale. 
It cannot be, said he, the learning, eloquence, or zeal of 
the preacher, for we can equal them in these respects ; it 
must be, then, the power of the Confessional. There was 
much truth in the remark of the prince. In the Confes- 
sional, that vast crowd which fills the church passes slowly, 
one by one, through the hands of the priest, and those 
truths and admonitions which are given in general terms in 
the pulpit are applied here to the individual conscience. 
Here, also, to the believing Catholic, there is a specific and 
certain way of relieving his burdened conscience, and bring- 
ing tranquillity to his bosom. Thus, while the Confessional 
deepens and renders permanent the impressions of reli- 
gious truth, it quiets that excitement which would soon 
prove hurtful, or wear itself out ; it changes the current of 
the feelings, gives hope the ascendency over fear, and dif- 
fuses through the soul a calm serenity. Hence, while in a 
Protestant Revival the people become haggard, worn, 
and exhausted as it proceeds, in a Catholic mission they 
become more serene and tranquil as it approaches its close. 
The change is manifest even in their countenances, and 
although the interest in the exercises increases, yet the 
whole assumes a more joyous character. The reason of all 
this is, that the disturbed and alarmed conscience has 
found a precise and satisfactory means of regaining peace. 
The effect of the daily and frequent celebration of the 
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Sacrifice of the Mass and the communion of the people is 
another thing peculiar to Catholic missions. The early 
morning hour, and the quiet, solemn, liturgical service, have 
something in them refreshing, invigorating, and soothing to 
the spirit. Then, in the Communion, the soul is strengthened 
by spiritual food. There is something objective, real, sen- 
sible. It is according to sound medical principles, and to 
sound common sense, that when a keen appetite has been 
created by a tonic or by fresh air and exercise, a generous 
and abundant diet must be supplied. The fire must have 
fuel to feed on. So also the soul, stimulated by powerful 
spiritual appliances, and hungry after some supernatural 
good, cannot feed on excitement, or be sustained by its 
own subjective acts, but requires sustenance from without. 
In the Holy Communion it finds this ; and thus the Sacra- 
ments are the proper complement of the sermons. The 
Sacraments have in themselves all that grace which the 
soul needs. When the soul is healthy, she wants nothing 
more. But when the soul is sick and languid, she needs to 
be purified and stimulated, that she may be prepared to 
receive her proper food with appetite, and to assimilate it 
in a due manner. But our Protestant Revivalists, who 
have nothing sacramental in their system, act like those 
quacks who dose their patients with excessive quantities of 
brandy, or other powerful tonics, and then give-them no 
solid nourishment. Body and mind are alike ruined by 
such a process. 

We may reduce all that we have been saying in our 
foregoing remarks to this statement. In Protestant Re- 
vivals, excitement is carried to excess, and made the end 
aimed at. In Catholic Retreats and missions, it is wisely 
managed, and made simply a means. So far, for the mere 
philosophy of the matter. But, for the theology of it, we 
must resort to the principles of the Catholic Faith. And, 
tried by this unerring standard, Protestant Revivals must 
be condemned as pretending to be the work of the Holy 
Ghost, but in reality having no supernatural grace, and 
therefore being an illusion, caused by a merely human and 
evanescent excitement. Retreats and missions must be ap- 
proved, because they are a vehicle of the supernatural 
graces and gifts of God. The Holy Ghost is in the Catho- 
lic Church ; the grace of God is with the preaching of the 
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Divine Word, the administration of the Sacraments, and 
all other acts of the ministry. The Catholic Priest preaches 
with authority from Heaven; he proclaims a certain and 
divine faith; he can reconcile the sinner to God in the 
sacrament of penance, give him the body of. Jesus Christ 
in the Sacrament of the altar, and, if empowered to do so by 
the Pope, a plenary indulgence for his sins. He tells the sin- 
ner, who wishes to be reconciled with God, and to live in such 
a way as to be sure of pleasing him, and meriting heaven, 
what he has to do; and he tells him with authority and uner- 
ring certainty, as the minister of an InfallibleChurch. Re- 
treats and missions have an extraordinary grace attached to 
them, because they were devised by saints, and have the sanc- 
tion and blessing of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. Forthisreason 
it is, that they produce such wonderful and lasting results. 
It is by these results that they must be judged ; by the 
moral and spiritual benefit which they impart to the indi- 
vidual soul and toa community. We have seen, already, 
how the system of revivals, and the whole system of Prot- 
estantism, breaks down under this test. With them, the 
ultimate point reached is an excitement of the feelings. In 
the Catholic Church this is regarded in itself as w orthless. 

Feelings of sensible devotion do not constitute the essence 
of piety. Sometimes they proceed from nature, sometimes 
from the devil, and sometimes from God. When they 
proceed from God, they are not to be rested in, as an end, 
but to be accepted and used as an auxiliary means for the 
attainment of solid virtue. When, therefore, a Catholic 
missionary has drawn a crowded congregation to church, 
—when he sees them attentive to the truths of the Divine 
Word, serious, moved in conscience, perhaps weeping, and 
showing other signs of strong emotion, he does not rest 
there, and he is not at all satisfied with what he has gained, 
Each one of that multitude has to be brought, alone, to 
kneel at his feet, and disclose the wounds and diseases of 
his soul. There, he will not be let off with expressing a 
“trust in the merits of Christ,” or “ indulging a hope,” or 
professing to have “ passed from death unto life,” or even 
professing to be resolved to “love God with all his heart, 

and act always from the pure love of God.” It may be 
that he is already in the —_ of God, as hundreds and 
thousands are, who come to the Confessional. If so, there 
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is no question of reconciling him to God now, and his con- 
fession, though a source of sanctifying grace to him, isa 
short and simple affair. But we wish to speak of the sin- 
ner ; for it is for such, chiefly, that missions are given. Per- 
haps this sinner is a drunkard ; if so, he has to renounce 
his drunkenness, and take the means of avoiding the occa- 
sions of it in future. Perhaps he keeps a vile haunt of 
drunkenness ; if so, he must renounce his infamous busi- 
ness. He may be unlawfully married ; and if so, unless 
his case comes within the reach of the Church’s power, he 
must break these ties. Or he may be impure ; and he must 
break off every unlawful connection, and renounce every 
such sin, even in thought or desire. He has calumniated 
some person, or is at enmity ; he must go and make repa- 
ration, and be reconciled. He has committed an injustice ; 
he must make restitution, even though it be of thousands of 
dollars. ‘Thus, every one has to examine his conscience and 
life, to place the result before a spiritual judge and phy- 
sician, and specifically to detect and renounce every mortal 
sin which he has committed. The Catholic missionary is 
not, however, satisfied with reconciling to God for the 
present moment all who are in the state of sin. He seeks 
to produce a permanent change in them. And he bends all 
his efforts to instruct them, to place in their hands means 
of perseverance, and to bring them to commence a holy and 
virtuous life, and to persevere in it until death. What the 
actual results of Catholic Missions are, could only be known 
by collecting the testimony of the pastors, in whose congre- 
gations they have been given, and of the people themselves. 
The immediate, practical results are manifest to all. The 
conversion of the most impious, the most negligent, the 
most vicious, and most completely abandoned, is obvious. 
The sudden and almost total cessation of drunkenness, and 
every species of disorder and immorality, is equally so. 
Great numbers of adults, even of those advanced in years, 
receive for the first time the Sacraments; and young people, 
particularly those living in the country and neglected by 
their parents, in great numbers, are instructed and prepared 
for their first Communion. Restitutions are made in great 
numbers, and sometimes to a large amount. Occasionally, 
an instance which becomes necessarily public, finds its way 
into the papers. But the greater number of cases remain 
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forever unknown. With few exceptions, the mass of the 
Catholic people who are reached by the mission, receive the 
Sacraments with every appearance of sincerity and good- 
will. It is impossible to doubt that the majority of them 
are really, for the time being, sincerely penitent, and ina 
state of reconciliation with God. This alone, by itself, is 
an immense good done. Jesus Christ died on the cross to 
give the grace of God even to those who by their own 
fault abuse and forfeit it. The Catholic priest should be 
animated by the same spirit, and be satisfied to destrey 
mortal sin, and communicate the grace and mercy of God 
to sinners, to the greatest extent possible, without consider- 
ing how many of the souls benefited by his labors, will be 
finally saved or lost. When a thousand, or five thousand 
souls receive the Sacraments, the question, how many of 
these will persevere, and be finally saved, is one that God 
alone can answer. The Catholic Church does not believe 
in irresistible or inamissible grace. She gives no one a 
warrant of his final salvation, on the ground that he has 
** experienced a change,” or “ been converted.” She gives 
no security even to one of her own baptized children, who 
at present has a moral certainty that he is in a state of 
grace, that he will persevere. The kingdom of heaven 
must be merited by good works, and conquered by a long, 
hard, and victorious combat. When we inquire, therefore, 
for the permanent and final results of a successful mission, 
we are met by great difficulties. It is made an objection 
by some to missions, that their effects disappear, that the 
good produced is temporary, and that a large portion relapse 
into mortal sin. We concede, in part, the truth of the as- 
sertion. But the very same objection may be made against 
the sacraments of Penance, Confirmation, and Communion; 
against the Paschal Season, against the ordinary ministra- 
tion of the Divine Word and Sacraments, against the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, against the Church, against the Cross of 
Jesus Christ, against the grace and mercy of God himself. 
The effects of all these are, apparently, to a great extent nul- 
lified by sin, and swallowed up by the world. We must con- 
sider, moreover, two things. First, that the lowest stratum 
of our Catholic population consists of a very ill-instructed 
class of people, whose temptations are great, whose re- 
ligious advantages are few, and who are plunged in many 
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miseries, both of soul and body. Many have been addicted 
to vice, and negligent of all religious duties, for years. It 
would require a miracle to transform, at once, such a class 
of people into perfect Christians. Again, a great portion 
of our Catholic population is floating and migratory, so that 
in a large city congregation, and even to a great extent in 
the country, one-half, two-thirds, or three-fourths of the 
congregation will be gone, in the space of five years. 
Hence, the work of the priest is always beginning, and 
never finished ; and do what you will, you cannot see the 
permanent result of your labors. Where, however, there is 
a settled, permanent population, a good and well-prepared 
soil for the good seed, there the lasting fruits of a mission 
are plainly to be seen. In many parts of the United 
States, there is a numerous class of educated persons 
moving in the higher and middling walks of life, in the 
Catholic community. There is, also, a far more numerous 
class of energetic and industrious emigrants, who are scat- 
tering themselves through the country towns, buying farms, 
and forming an agricultural class, remarkable for morality, 
for the domestic and family virtues, for industry and tem- 
poral prosperity, and for a certain wholesome and charming 
character of rural simplicity, innocence, frankness, and ig- 
norance of vice. There is, also, the large class of pious and 
exemplary Catholics, employed as laborers and servants, or 
in other of the humble callings of life. On such, the 
preaching of the Divine Word produces its most blessed 
effects, and especially on the rural population above alluded 
to. ‘They and their children are often, to a great extent, 
uninstructed ; and in former times suffered much from a lack 
of religious advantages. But they are most eager to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a mission, and they retain 
its graces, and manifest richly and abundantly its fruits af- 
terwards. The Catholics of the United States, generally, 
have a great eagerness to hear the Word of God, and a 
great devotion to the Sacraments, when they are invited to 
receive them, and special facilities are furnished them. And 
much as we may see of sin and vice to deplore among 
them, yet it is undeniable that the impression of a mission 
upon them produces a great and general renovation of the 
spirit of faith and piety. It prepares the way for their 
pastors to labor with more fruit and effect among them. 
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An enthusiastic and successful mission gives the pastor a 
fulcrum, on which he can work with great power, and to 
great advantage ; and it increases and extends, immensely, 
his influence over his flock. It lightens, also, the load of 
his labors, in a great variety of ways. It is for this that 
missions are intended. Missionaries are for the aid and 
assistance of the local clergy, and missions are an adjunct 
to the ordinary and regular ministrations of the Church. 
That a mission does actually produce a very great improve- 
ment in a congregation, could easily be proved by the tes- 
timony of pastors. Some have testified, that for a year af- 
ter a mission, there was no drunkenness in the parish, 
where before it had been the prevailing vice ; others, that 
the number of monthly communicants had been doubled. 
What proportion of those who have been reclaimed from 
a vicious life persevere afterwards, can never be ascertain- 
ed. Every experienced missionary, however, and every 
parish priest, in a situation to know the facts, has personal 
knowledge of numbers of the worst and most wicked 
characters, who are permanently reformed, and who perse- 
vere in a Chfistian life. That a certain proportion do ac- 
tually continue in the grace of God, which they have gain- 
ed during the mission, and finally persevere, is beyond a 
doubt. And of those who relapse, very few fall back to 
the point where they were before. Though they relapse 
into sin, they do not become such careless and habitual sin- 
ners as they were before. Faith, conscience, and piety, are 
quickened in them ; they have taken up the habit of prayer, 
they attend Mass, great numbers make their Easter Duty, 
and others come, at least occasionally, to confession. 

The mission is for them a terminus a quo, and the 
probability is much greater, that at the hour of death 
they will receive the last Sacraments with good dispositions 
and save their souls. Look at the condition of the masses 
of the poor in our cities. Reflect on the state in which 
canallers, river-men, sailors, railroad operatives, and factory 
girls ; the wives and children of drunken fathers and hus- 
bands ; and many other classes of human beings to whom 
God has given the faith and baptism in the Catholic Church, 
are placed in relation to virtue, piety, and final salvation ! 
Protestantism disowns, scorns, and neglects such souls, for 
the most part, and can do nothing with them, if she tries 
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her best. But the Catholic Church embraces them, and 
seeks to save them. The wonder is that she dves so much, 
not that she does so little. And whoever will consider 
their condition, and the amount of good-will they show, 
in spite of all their misery and weakness, must believe 
that God will treat them with great mercy and indulgence. 
How many will eventually be saved, is a matter we do not 
wish to enter into. There is a great difference among 
theologians on this point. Some consider the number of 
the elect as small, relatively to the whole number of the 
adult faithful. Others regard it as very large. It is 
enough for us, that Catholic Missions, in conjunction with 
the labors of zealous parish priests, are among the most 
powerful means for saving souls that God has given to his 
Church. The conversion of Protestants is also a frequent 
effect of missions, not lightly to be passéd over. There is 
nothing so well calculated to arrest the attention of the Prot- 
estant community, and to make a favorable impression upon 
it ; and this, experience has already abundantly proved, 

and we may hope will prove still more abundantly in the 
future. The conversion of Protestants is a frequent oc- 
currence in missions. Within seven years, several hun- 
dreds, at least, among whom are many of the first grade of 
intelligence ‘and social position, have been received into 
the Catholic Church on Missions. And here we may con- 
veniently observe, that the method of dealing with an in- 
dividual on these occasions, is just the opposite of the 
method of the Revivalists, which we have above condemned 
as unreasonable and precipitate. In addressing Catholics, 

a Catholic preacher exhorts them to nothing “which they 
are not already firmly convinced they ought to do, and 
the only object of his efforts is, to bring them to obey the 
dictates of their reason, their faith, and their conscience. 
In the case of a non-Catholic, he is not hurried into an 
unreasonable and imprudent act, on the spur of blind ex- 
citement, but he is carefully instructed and examined on the 
grounds of faith, and is received into the Church only on a 
calm and intelligent conviction of the truth, a firm and a 
reasonable faith in the Catholic doctrine. 

Another objection against missions made by some is, 

that they cause people to become cracked or crazy. Very 
few such cases ever occur. When they do happen, the in- 
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dividuals are usually predisposed to it, and of that morbid 
temperament that the least unusual excitement sets them 
astray, the fault in such cases lies with the parties them- 
selves or their injudicious friends who allow them to attend 
the exercises of the mission. Every prudent priest would 
forbid them to doso. Ifa missionary happens to meet such 
a person, he does his utmost to soothe his mind, and to 
induce him to stay at home and keep quiet. Business, 
politics, study, and every other human pursuit may be fol- 
lowed to excess, and occasion derangement, and so may 
religion. In a vast institution like the Catholic Church, 
there must be some weak-minded and foolish people, and 
some mismanagers. And through the imprudence of in- 
dividuals these incidental evils may and must sometimes. 
occur. But they are not to be laid at the door of the 
Catholic Religion, or its institutions. On the contrary, 
for the scrupulous, the timid, and those who are unduly 
depressed in spirits, and too much troubled about their 
spiritual condition, there is no remedy like the Confessional 
for calming, tranquillizing, and invigorating the soul. 

The Catholic Church is the perfection of wisdom in a 
human and in a supernatural view. She is a masterpiece, 
unquestionably, as heretics and infidels are wont reluctant- 
ly to confess. But she is the workmanship of God, and 
her excellence is from him. The different sects, devised 
by men, and carried on by merely human skill, may have 
each something which is admirable and appears to give 
them a likeness to her. One may have a beautiful and 
impressive liturgy, a quiet and orderly discipline, and a 
method of administering the Church, pleasing to the edn- 
cated and refined. Another may have more popular ways, 
and a more working zeal. Another may have tenacity of 
doctrine, and a fourth a merciful and indulgent spirit. But 
the Catholic Church is able to combine every thing into a 
perfect and majestic whole. The splendor of a princely 
hierarchy and the poverty of an austere monasticism, sta- 
tionary bodies of parochial clergy, and movable corps of 
Missionaries, the sublimity of the highest philosophy and 
theology and the most popular forms of teaching and 
preaching, the calm majesty of liturgical worship, the 
routine of regular sermons and services, and the more ex- 
citing spiritual exercises of a mission ; all these she is able 
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to unite in one harmonious system, and by these and a thou- 
sand similar means, she is able to accomplish every species 
of good, to reach every class and every individual, to adapt 
her methods to every age and every nation, and thus to 
accomplish her divine task of sanctifying and saving the 
world. 


Art. II.—Rome : its Ruler and its Institutions. By Joun 
Francis Macuine, M. P. New York: D. & I. Sad- 
lier & Co. 1858. 12mo, pp. 471. 


TuE accomplished Irish gentleman to whom the public 
is indebted for the pleasing and instructive work, whose 
title we have placed at the head of this article, has ren- 
dered a double service to his fellow-citizens. He has, in 
the first place, given a dignified answer to the numberless 
misrepresentations of Rome and her institutions, with 
which Protestant periodicals teem, furnishing satisfactory 
evidence of their utter groundlessness ; and supplying the 
well-intentioned with an antidote against the poison of the 
evil-minded and malicious. In the second place he has, 
though it may seem somewhat strange, done by his book 
for Catholics themselves, what he did by his visit to Rome 
for his own personal improvement, that is, he has removed 
from their minds many “‘ imperfect,” and some “ erroneous” 
notions. 


“T entered Rome for the first time on the morning of the 31st 
of October, 1856, the vigil of the great festival of All Saints. My 
great desire, paramount to all others—whether the gratification of 
curiosity or of taste-——was that of seeing with my own eyes things of 
which I h ad, and I say it not without shame, imperfect, if not alto- 
gether erroneous notions, 

“ This is not to be wondered at, when it is considered that the 
sources of information respecting all matters Roman are tainted at 
the very source, and that the great body of the Catholics of these 
countries generally depend, certainly have hitherto almost exclusively 
depended, upon Protestant writers for what _ they know of the 
Pope and of his venerable capital.” Pp. 5, 


Mr, Maguire proceeds to sli his readers, and to 
disabuse their minds of prejudice by repeating what he 
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heard with his own ears, and saw with his own eyes. The 
first and greater part of his work is taken up with an 
account of the life of Pius IX., and the history of his acts 
and these of his false friends and open enemies, up to the 
present period of his eventful Pontificate. No statement 
is hazarded in rashness, or put forward in passion ; and we can 
promise Mr, Maguire’s readers that they will be fully satis- 
fied that he asserts nothing of which he does not give full and 
convincing proofs. Much of his evidence is documentary, 
and derived from the most authoritative sources the case 
can possibly demand or admit of. Furthermore, this por- 
tion of the work is intensely attractive, and possesses the 
interest which attaches to an exciting romance. In fact, 
one of the most polished Italian writers of the present day 
has made the contest of Pius and the Carbonari, and the 
stirring events of 1848-49, the groundwork of an extensively 
popular work.of fiction, the ‘‘ Jew of Verona.” 

As an historical account of the reign of Pope Pius, and 
the various questions that have arisen since its commence- 
ment, Mr. Maguire’s book ranks higher for truth, ability, 
and fulness of statement, than any work we have yet seen 
in any language. 

The sketch of the various institutions of Rome, relig- 
ious, charitable, and educational, and the brief but pointed 
reflections of the writer, are full of interest, and though the 
matter is old, the manner is new and attractive. The 
whole book is the work of an honest man, and a polished 
gentleman ; and the style and tone of its language afford 
ample and satisfactory proof of the sincerity, as well as the 
earnestness of the writer. We hope the book is destined 
to have an extensive sale in this country, as it has already 
had in Europe, and we are sure that it will do valuable 
service in the cause of truth by dispelling prejudices cruelly 
unjust alike to their objects, and deeply injurious to those 
who hold them. 

Our author complains, with reason, that the very sources 
of information respecting all contemporary Roman matters 
are tainted by bigotry and bad faith. But is this the true 
state of the case only in Great Britain? Are not we in 
these free United States puzzled and misled by even bolder 
and broader misstatements wherever Roman matters are 
concerned ? And is not this the case throughout almost all 
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English historical works to which all of us, Catholics as 
well as Protestants, are in the habit of looking for infor- 
mation even about Rome and its Rulers? Now, as our 
author triumphantly vindicates the name of the present 
Pope from the vile calumnies which have been heaped upon 
it, it is not impossible that his predecessors, even when 
accused of ambition and tyranny, may not have been quite 
as bad as Protestant and infidel historians have sought to 
make them appear. We cannot pretend to defend the 
long line of Pontiffs against all their accusers ; but we pro- 
pose to say something about the general influence and 
bearing of their rule upon the States of the Church and the 
neighboring Italian Provinces. 


It was a philosophic mind that first traced the resem- 
blance existing between the successive events of the real 
world and the shifting scenes of a fictitious performance. 
And we may say with truth, that if the world is a theatre, 
and life a drama, Italy was long the stage upon which the 
most distinguished actors appeared in their respective char- 
acters, and the most eventful scenes followed each other in 
rapid succession. Italy was the arena on which were seen 
the fierce contests, and alternate triumph of the haughty 
Roman and the rebellious barbarian, of the Northern Ad- 
venturer and the feudal chieftain, of Priest and Prince, 
Pope and Emperor. Italy was the school in which great 
problems were proposed, discussed, and solved, before they 
were opened upon the intelligence of the rest of the world. 
A single glance at the geographical and moral position of 
this wonderful country, will suffice to convince us that, in 
so far as the Pope could influence it, his interest was to pro- 
tect it from foreign intrusion and internal discord—the two 
chief enemies of its welfare. Perhaps the shortest way to 
test the temporal influence of the See of St. Peter, on the 
regions immediately surrounding it, would be to compare 
their present condition with that of the countries which 
once emulated the glory of Rome in riches, learning, and 
military renown. 

In the latter, the authority of the Pope as Pontiff was 
often doggedly resisted, his authority as King, unknown. 
Were it not for that double rule, Italy most probably would 
have shared the fate of Persia and Assyria, would be like 
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Athens, Antioch, and Alexandria, the birthplace and home 
of barbarians, and the remnant of her people, once lords of 
the earth, might pine in ignominious serfdom, or wander 
in eternal exile, like the scattered children of Israel and 
Judah. But we think it can be positively shown from 
history that the Papacy exerted a beneficial influence over 
all Italy, and that the Popes have been true, constant, and 
efficient friends to the welfare of the Italian people. It 
cost us some trouble to bring fairly in view the evidences 
which prove our assertion. If Catholicity were only a few 
hundred years younger, the task would have been compara- 
tively easy. But eighteen centuries of history, and two 
hundred and fifty-one Papal reigns, are a broad field even 
for an excursive essayist. We shall classify the facts we 
purpose bringing forward, under four different periods, mor- 
ally, and in the main chronologically, distinct and succes- 
sive. By the use of them, provided we are permitted to 
introduce an episode here and there, we hope to furnish a 
pleasant historical entertainment not overburdened with 
dates or names, and to prove that the Popes, as a general 
rule, fostered and defended the happy and orderly existence 
of the Italian people. 

The earliest stage in which they could favor or oppose 
that cause, was in their relations with the Emperors of the 
Western and Eastern Empires. ‘The next period embraces 
their relations with the leaders of the Barbarians, who over- 
threw the divided and spiritless old Empire, and absorbed 
the remnants of its power. Then follows the intercourse 
of the Popes with the Emperors of Germany, who sprung 
from those barbarian leaders and reattempted the style of 
the Emperors they had overthrown. If to these we add 
the attitude assumed by the Popes towards the Italian 
Commonwealths and Feudal Lords, and their position in 
the country in modern times, we will connect the earliest 
epoch mentioned with our own age and day. Our endeavor 
will be to give an account of the spirit of each of these 
periods, in so far as the Popes were connected therewith, and 
a description of the chief elements which contributed to 
the happiness or misery of what were then the great nations 
of earth. This manner of tracing the truth we have stated, 
from age to age adown the stream of time, will enable us 
to make honorable mention of those among the Supreme 
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Pontiffs, whose names are held in greatest veneration 
amongst the Italians, for their firmness and devotedness to 
the welfare of their beautiful country. 

Constantine, the first Christian Emperor of Rome, was 
installed in that dignity in the year of our Lord 306.  Fif- 
ty-eight years afterwards the Empire was divided in two, 
Valentinian being proclaimed Emperor of the Western, and 
his brother Valens Emperor of the Eastern Empire. From 
Valentinian to Romulus Augustulus, the fourteenth and 
last of his successors, there is a period of a hundred and 
eleven years. The Oriental Empire, beginning with the 
accession of Valens in 364, terminated only in 1453, under 
the last Greek Emperor Constantine. Thus it counted eighty 
Emperors, and lasted one thousand and eighty-nine years. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that as Rome was first built, 
endowed with a name, and governed by Romulus, so it be 
held its last Emperor, and fell into the hands of the bar- 
barian chief Odoacer, under a second Romulus ; and so in 
like manner Constantinople was built by Constantine, re- 
ceived from him her name, honored him as her first Empe- 
ror, and under another Constantine saw the last of her 
Emperors, and was taken by Mahomet II. 

To connect these periods in Italy, it may be observed that 
Odoacer became king of a large part of it, immediately after 
the expulsion of Romulus Augustulus, the last Roman Em- 
peror in 477, He had nine successors, the last being Narses, 
who usurped the royal dignity somewhere about 535. In 
571 Alboin, the first of the Longobard Kings, was enthroned. 
Desiderius, the last Longobard King, reigned in 760, and in 
773 was deposed by Charlemagne. This brings us down to 
the German Empire. Charlemagne was crowned Emperor 
by Pope Leo ILI. on Christmas day, A. D. 800, and had a 
long liue of successors reaching through the house of Aus- 
tria even to our own day. 

We have now fairly opened our subject, given the gen- 
eral evidence in support of it, and explained the manner 
in which we intend to adduce our historical proofs. Let 
us now examine the position of the Roman Pontiffs, in the 
earliest period of their temporal importance, exercising a 
power of protection which gradually grew into a well-de- 
fined sovereignty. That the Emperors of Rome should 
have made over to the Pope a grant of Rome, already on 
the eve of becoming a prey to the barbarians, who like hun- 
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gry wolves were prowling around her borders, seems to some 
an event of very little consequence, to others an unwise 
and improvident measure, which by dividing the forces of 
the Empire, rendered it an easier conquest to its enemies. 
In our view of the case, this “donation” was a wise and 
great act. It was the connecting link of ancient and mod- 
ern legislation, the keystone in the arch of European so- 
ciety. It was the occasion of a union between the undying 
energy of Christianity and the national prosperity—nay, 
the national existence of Italy, which in its old age had 
suddenly infused into it a new vitality. 

Christianity was the gem of great price given for the 
ransom of the world, and Italy may be considered as the 
casket in which this heaven-descended treasure was incased. 
Being thus made the medium through which life and light 
and strength was to be communicated to others, there was 
no fear henceforth, that it should itself fall away and per- 
ish for want of internal vigor. The nations which later 
beheld themselves irradiated by the glory of religion, 
eladdened by the bloom of youth, and blessed with a fecun- 
dity that arrayed them in the gaudy flowers and bright 
foliage of literature, and the rich fruits of science, may be 
considered as branches of the tree of life, while Italy was 
the trunk, and Rome the root whence they derived their 
vigor. Had the chair of Peter remained at Jerusalem o1 
Antioch, those cities would be now what Rome is and has 
been,—and had not that chair been transferred to Rome, 
Rome would be now like Antioch or Jerusalem, As it is, 
the Pope civilized Rome—Rome civilized Italy—Italy civ- 
ilized Europe—and Europe civilized the world ! 

The Romans very soon understood that their interest 
was to adhere steadfastly to the Pope and make common 
cause with him, nor did this view remain long inoperative, 
Under the immediate successor of Constantine, and Libe- 
rius the third Pope from Sylvester, it became necessary for 
them to take sides either with the Pope or the Emperor, 
the former having been sent into exile by the latter on ac- 
count of the sacerdotal firmness wherewith he defended the 
persecuted Bishop of Alexandria, St. Athanasius. The 
Romans not only assumed the defence of Liberius, but 
raised a sedition in the city, threatened to throw Felix, 
whom Constantius had made his Pope, into the Tiber, and 
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probably would have done so had he not prudently retired, 
and finally were so clamorous in their appeals that the Em- 
peror, though sorely against his will, was obliged to relent. 
The last form in which the wish of the people was made 
known to him was a deputation composed of the noblest 
Catholic matrons of Rome, who besought him not to listen 
to his Arian advisers, but to restore Liberius to his flock. 
He did so, and the returning Pontiff was received with the 
parade of a triumph by the whole city. 

The causes of disturbances like that just alluded to, at 
this early period, were generally the heresies which sprung 
up day after day, like tares among the good wheat of the 
Evangelical field, and which were condemned and repressed 
by the vigilance of the Chief Pastor of the Church, as 
soon as they made their appearance. The Emperors were 
frequently found to take part in these controversies, encour- 
aging and upholding the authors of scandal and schism, 
who thereby were emboldened, and did not fail to annoy 
and undermine all zealous defenders of the true faith. 
Hence, these questions did not remain in the field of bar- 
ren speculation, nor did they solely regard the doctrinal 
bearings of faith and morality, but produced outward and 
palpable results, upon which, not unfrequently, the whole 
Christian world was divided. 

It happened betimes that a Bishop professing unsound 
and pestiferous doctrines, was denounced, anathematized, 
and deprived of all jurisdiction by the Pope ; whereas the 
Emperor defended him, and insisted upon his being re- 
garded still as the legitimate incumbent of his See, with 
all honors and emoluments thereunto appertaining. Those 
who hesitated to obey him were fined, imprisoned, and in 
numberless instances paid the forfeit of their lives for re- 
sisting the Imperial will. 

St. Athanasius, one of the most learned and_ holy 
Fathers of the Greek Church, was, as we have seen, 
driven from his See by Imperial orders, compelled to hide 
in the wilderness, and stray like an outlaw, whom it was 
death to harbor, over the whole world, and. three several 
Popes hazarded their temporal power—nay, their very lives, 
rather than abandon the defence of his well-known inno- 
cence. On the other hand, various Emperors upheld 
Acacius, Archbishop of Constantinople, whereas Pope 
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Anastasius II. condemned him as a heretic, and excom- 
municated the Emperor himself who defended him. The 
Romans understood well that the author of these disturb- 
ances was not the Pope, and detested the restlessness of 
the meddling Greek Emperors. Their love for religion also 
united them closely with the Pope, who defended its true 
interests, and the Pope in his turn had to rely upon them 
as his only support against triumphant iniquity, and in 
favor of justice oppressed. Thus the new nationality of 
the country appears, in its infancy, composed of two pow- 
ers, the Pope as Prince, and the people, who like the ten- 
drils of a plant entwine for mutual support, and growing up 
together to compact and robust maturity, they cannot after- 
wards be wrenched asunder even by the most resolute 
violence. 

This union was cemented by another more cogent con- 
sideration, which was the different conduct of Pope and 
Emperor when the moment of difficulty or danger was near 
at hand. Then the Italians ever found the Pope willing to 
act the part of a true friend and kind father, whereas the 
Emperor was either unable or unwilling to help them. 
Even if the event did occur of something being done in 
their favor by the Emperor, it was mostly owing to the 
solicitations of the Pope. Thus we find John II. under- 
taking a voyage to Constantinople to negotiate a peace 
between the Emperor Justinian and Theodatus, King of 
the Goths ; John IV. expending large sums of money to 
redeem Italian captives in Istria and Dalmatia ; Boniface 
VI. saving the far-famed Pantheon, one of the proudest 
ornaments of the city, from ruin, by throwing around it the 
mantle ‘of religion, and consecrating it as a Christian 
church, and all the earlier Popes performing acts of heroic 
charity in favor of the multitudes oppressed by poverty, 
famine, plague, or the horrors of civil war. Of the Em- 
peror, on the contrary, they only heard when a new tax 
was to be levied, or soldiers were to be quartered in their 
cities, or the attempt was made to replace a deserving 
official by a knave in the highest employments of Church 
and State for the support of those doctrinal questions with 
which the crowned Sophists amused themselves while the 
tide of barbarian invasion was surging on and eating away 
the very ground upon which they stood. About the year 
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538 this daring attempt was made in the highest and 
holiest of all oftices—the Papacy itself. 

Through the intrigues of the Greek Empress, Theodora, 
and the armed forces of Belisarius, Pope Sylverius was 
exiled, and a Deacon, named Vigilius, who had sworn to 
support the schismatical Bishop Antimus, and to do all 
the Empress required against the true interests of religion 
and Rome, usurped the Pontifical chair. During the life 
of Sylverius the Romans treated Vigilius with open con- 
tempt ; he became, however, the rightful Pontiff by elec- 
tion at the death of Sylverius. But Providence, by a re- 
markable interposition, saved the Church and the country 
from the danger with which both were threatened. The 
heart of Vigilius was suddenly changed, and so far from 
supporting the nest of Greek heretics whose shameful in- 
trigues had raised him to power, from the moment he be- 
came the legitimate Pope he began with all his strength to 
resist them. He deposed Antimus, denounced his sacri- 
legious adherents, and finally excommunicated the Empress 
herself. He suffered all the bitter effects of her hatred and 
revenge, and finally, rather than betray the interests of the 
Church of God, after a long imprisonment, he died a noble 
and glorious Confessor of the faith. A new source of an- 
noyance was found in the brutality of the Emperor, Leo 
Isauricus, and the fanatical sectarians, called Iconoclasts 
or Image Breakers. The disagreement, as usual, did not 
terminate in theological discussion, but went so far as to 
cause the final separation of Rome and its environs from 
the Exarchate of Ravenna and the Grecian Empire. In 
spite of the remonstrances of Pope Gregory II., Leo im- 
posed a heavy tax upon the city. This imperial exaction 
the Romans manfully resisted, and the Greek officers en- 
deavoring to enforce its payment, were either killed or 
driven from the city. The people and the Senate, tired of 
their foreign masters, resolved to submit no more to the 
sovereignty of Constantinople, and made over formally the 
dominion of the city to Pope Gregory II. The Pope, with 
some difficulty, accepted their allegiance in the year of our 
Lord 730. So long as the two branches of the Empire lasted, 
the Italians witnessed the spectacle of the two Imperial 
lines weakening each other by incessant brawls, and when 
the Western Empire was destroyed they could feel no 
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sympathy for the absentee Lords of Byzantium, whom they 
considered as little better than barbarians. Their envoys, 
their generals, and eunuchs never came Westward but to 
give trouble, and the Exarchs were scarcely able to pro- 
tect themselves, much less the provinces intrusted to 
their care. Exarch was the title given to the Governor of 
Ravenna, who, in the name of the Greek Emperor, held 
that city and a portion of the country, including Rome and 
its environs. 

In 701 the Exarch gave considerable annoyance to 
Pope John VI. But the Roman nobles, uniting to defend 
the Pope, gave the Greek, even at that early day, a lesson 
that cured him of all further tendency to meddle with the 
affairs of the Pontificate. In 742, when Luitprand, king 
of the Longobards, took possession of Ravenna, the Exarch, 
Eutychius, and the people, unable to defend themselves, 
wrote to Pope Zachary, imploring him to come to their as- 
sistance. The Pope complied with their request, and was 
met on the way by the people of Ravenna, who, with tears 
in their eyes, were uttering these touching expressions : 
** Blessed be the Common Father who has left his own 
flock to come and deliver us!” He sent legates to the 
Longobard King, apprizing him of his mission and its 
object. Luitprand haughtily dismissed the Legates, refusing 
to hear them, but when the Pope himself came and ad- 
dressed him in person, he was unable to resist his eloquent 
appeal, and departed from Ravenna without doing any 
further injury. 

The Greek Emperor, Constantine, bad as he was, 
admired this generous action of the Pope, and granted to 
the Roman Church two feuds belonging to the Empire, as 
a token of gratitude and regard. We e may observe in pass- 
ing, that the independence of Rome from Constantinople, 
and the power of the Pope, as a legitimate temporal Prince, 
was thus recognized at the same time by the barbarians, 
the Greek Emperor, and the people of Italy themselves. 

These were the deeds by which the Pope became the 
Head of the Italian people ; thus it was that he naturally 
found himself their only nucleus and rallying point ; and 
soon after he was seen standing as a bulwark interposed by 
Divine Providence between them and the torrent of inva- 
sion which swept away both Roman Emperor and Grecian 
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Governor, uprooted and scattered all the landmarks of 
Pagan culture, and only broke the fury of its waves upon 
the immovable rock of St. Peter! If there be any one 
who finds it difficult to account for the way in which the 
Fisherman of Galilee, once too poor even to pay tribute to 
Ceesar, seated himself as a powerful Prince upon Cesar’s 
throne, let him remember the degrees by which he reached 
that dignity. Before becoming the Sovereign of Italy, he 
was its Counsellor, its Arbiter, its Protector, its Liberator 
— its Father. It was not with a weapon of steel he op- 
posed the progress of the enemies of his people, but with 
the sword of sacred eloquence tempered and burnished in, 
the furnace of Prayer. No national history presents a 
spectacle so noble, so touching, so sublime as this, none 
furnishes a parallel to illustrate or explain it. But if a 
homeborn comparison be not judged out of place, we will 
say to those who wonder how the descendants of the proud 
Romans of old could willingly submit to the paternal sway 
of the Pope—that they might as well be surprised that 
when the revolutionary struggle of this country was over, we 
should have accepted for its Ruler our own Washington. 
Let us now turn to another picture and see if the Popes 
fulfilled their duty as Fathers of the Italian people, dur- 
ing the period of barbaric invasion. When Attila, at the 
head of five hundred thousand men, passed the borders and 
was advancing towards the gates of Rome, St. Leo the 
Great, unmindful of personal danger, faced the terrible Hun 
who called himself “the Scourge of God,” pacified his 
fury, and saved the Holy City from impending destruction. 
The Barbarian, when asked why he had yielded to the re- 
quest of the Pope, said, that he beheld in the air over his 
army the Princes of the Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
who, with indignant looks and drawn swords, thre: atened 
him with death if he dared to make any further advance 
against their favorite city. The same holy Pontiff pleaded 
the cause of his beloved Romans in the presence of Gense- 
ric, and if he did not prevent the Barbarian from pillaging 
the city, he induced him at least to spare the lives of its 
inhabitants. In like manner another Pontiff had confronted 
the ferocious Alaric, and pleading in vain for the city—and 
then for its inhabitants—succeeded in obtaining the order 
that the churches should be respected, as, in fact, they 
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were, as well as all those who, with a considerable portion 
of their property, had taken refuge in them. 

The prosperous or adverse fortune of the Italians was 
shared by the common Father. If the barbarians afflicted 
them by their cruelty and injustice, they also annoyed him 
with the heretical tenets they professed, and unceasing per- 
secution against the most faithful of the clergy and laity. 
The election of Pelagius II. was sadly disturbed by the 
Lombards who were then besieging Rome. Stephen III. 
was so much afilicted by the same Lombards under their 
King Aistolph, that he undertook a journey to France, 
seeking relief for himself and his people from Pepin. Paul 
I. and Hadrian I. were also indefatigable in protecting 
the people against these troublesome and undisciplined 
visitors. 

Here, again, it must be remarked that the Pope’s own 
interest, situated as he was, would scarcely allow him to 
deliberate whether or not to throw his influence on the side 
of Italy and against her invaders. What in common sense 
would be the first thoughts of the Pope assailed by these 
rude interlopers? Undoubtedly, to make them go back 
where they came from—if he could. But, while sending 
them back he relieved the country as well as himself from 
their insolence. What would he try to do if he could not 
make them go back ? Either coax them to do so, or give 
them money to do so, or get somebody else to make them 
do so, adopting precisely that course which was most bene- 
ficial to the people. And, if he could neither coax them 
out, nor pay them out, nor turn them out, nor finally have 
them turned out by anybody else, what would he naturally 
do then ? Why, he would naturally try to put a good face 
on the matter, and as he could not get them to go, make 
them be as little troublesome as possible while they stayed. 
This he gradually accomplished by making good Christians 
of them at first ; then teaching them how to govern them- 
selves, and live quietly with their new neighbors and 
brethren ; then promoting among them literature, science, 
and the arts. ‘This, in a few brief words, is a history of 
the relations of the Popes with these barbarians, who be- 
came united with the nation they had conquered, and 
whose children became the strongest defenders of the 
country which their ancestors had come to overrun and lay 
waste with fire and sword. 
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We considered the period of barbarian irruption to have 
terminated at the opening of the ninth century, when 
Charlemagne was crowned emperor by Pope Leo IIT., whom 
he had delivered from these troublesome oppressors of his 
people. His direct descendants and successors form a glori- 
ous array of champions of religion, and Italy was indebted 
to them for the peace and happiness it enjoyed. The pro- 
tection thus afforded to the Italian people was owing to 
the paternal solicitude of the Roman Pontiffs. Let those 
who blame other popes for their opposition to other Emper- 
ors, remember the peace and concord which blessed the 
dawn of the ninth century. Charlemagne, whatever his 
personal failings, had understood his age, and cherishing the 
idea theoretically embraced in later times by Napoleon, that 
governments cannot exist without religion, he carried it out 
better , for he maintained inviolate “the freedom of the 
Church he loved as his Mother, and scorned as impious and 
impolitic the idea of rendering her a slave to the State. He 
inaugurated a grand era in the history of Europe, an era 
which, had the views of the great men, both lay and clerical, 
of his time been allowed their full dev elopment, would have 
given birth to a new reign of religion and civilization all 
over Kurope, and anticipated the great epoch of the revival 
of literature, science, commerce, and the arts, which began 
to dawn only four centuries later. If all this good was pre- 
vented, strife and turmoil renewed, the harmony established 
between Italy and the new line of Emperors destroyed, and 
the Pope compelled to assume a defensive attitude towards 
the most powerful of his fellow-princes, it was clearly the 
fault of the Emperors themselves. Rome would have been 
willing to leave them the protectorate of the Peninsula, 
and the title of its Lords, had they not chosen to change 
that protectorate into an intolerable system of interference 
and oppression, Louis, surnamed the Pious, imitated the 
noble example of his father, Charlemagne, in defending 
the Church and protecting the interests, of the people of 
Italy, and was crowned by Pope Stephen V. at Rheims in 
the year 816. The same is to be said more or less in praise 
of Lothaire, Louis II., Charles the Bald, Charles the Fat, 
Arnulph, who delivered Pope Formosus from his difficulties, 
and was crowned emperor by him in Rome, and of Louis 
III., the last descendant of Charlemagne who occupied the 
imperial throne. 
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In 906 Conrad, the first Germanic Emperor, as distin- 
guished from the Frankish, ascended the throne, and was 
followed by Otho surnamed the Great. Each succeeding 
lord of this new race seemed to be more and more a stran- 
ger to the Pope and the Italians, until finally an open di- 
vision took place, the effects of which are felt even at the 
present day. Some of them, indeed, were quiet and friendly 
neighbors, and even Protectors of Italy ; some were honest 
and open enemies, and it is pleasing to be able to mention 
that one of this race was a model of every Christian and 
kingly virtue, we mean the great St. Henry II. 

But taking them as a body from Conrad, Otho, and 
Henry the Bird-catcher, down to the predecessors of the 
present Emperor of Austria, there is little reason to regret 
that the Pope should have occasionally taken the liberty of 
calling them to account. It has been customary, even 
with some Catholic writers, to excuse, and apologize for, the 
conduct of the Popes in regard to them. For our part, we 
exult at the multiplied instances of disinterested firmness 
exhibited by the Supreme Pontiff, without which we should 
not be able fully to establish our thesis, proving that he 
preserved his independence as an Italian prince, the liberty 
of his own proper subjects, and, as far as lay in his power, 
the freedom of his fellow-countrymen in the rest of the 
Peninsula. And who will find fault with the Italians, or 
the Pope, their chief sovereign, for refusing to be menial 
serfs to the heads of the Germanic Confederation and self- 
styled Emperors of Rome ? 

They had given by acclamation their allegiance to the 
noble Charlemagne, but they owed no gratitude to his bar- 
barous successors, who cared for no one but themselves, 
and settled every difficulty with the sword. Strangers in 
language, and strangers in interests, often schismatics in 
religion, and always meddling with other Governments, they 
were no more like Charlemagne, whose descendants they 
pretended to be, than like Cesar, whose name they bore. 
In one respect, they were deservedly called Ceesars, inas- 
much as they were always seizing upon what did not be- 
long to them. But in greatness and in goodness, these ille- 
gitimate descendants, these Adolphs and Rodolphs, and 
Othos and Hugos, these Heinrichs and Friederichs, and 
Ludwichs, were as much like Ceesar and Charlemagne as a 
farthing wick candle is like the noon-day sun. 
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Their title was often disputed by portions of the great 
jumble of unsettled and rebellious tribes over which they 
presided ; and this confused alien mass not only claimed 
allegiance from the Pope and the Italians, but styled itself 
the Holy Roman Empire! It was scarcely worthy of 
being called an Empire, was never Roman, and was decid- 
edly any thing but Holy. 

The scandals and family quarrels of these Holy Roman 
Emperors were frequently the cause of civil war and blood- 
shed in Italy. Their interference in the affairs of the 
country was not only arbitrary and tyrannical, but too often 
accompanied by monstrous acts of barbarity. The sack of 
Milan, destroyed by the Emperor Frederic, and sowed with 
salt that no green thing might grow where it had stood, 
is one of the most horrible events recorded in history. Vol- 
taire rightly says that its destruction alone would be enough 
to justify the Popes in all they ever did against the Em- 
perors. 

But why speak only of Milan when there is not a city 
in Italy which these strangers did not at some time burn, 
sack, or at least distrain, and tax to exhaustion for no other 
crime but that of asserting its rights? It was a com- 
mon occurrence to see hundreds of Christian men exiled, 
beggared, and maimed by these imperial protectors and their 
satellites. Nor was it merely the dregs of the people, or 
soldiery, that were inhumanly treated. Frederic on one 
occasion, having captured several relatives of the Pope, 
ordered them to be instantaneously hung. Otho IL., in 981, 
invited a large number of signors and nobles to a banquet, 
during which an imperial officer made his appearance with 
a list of the guests proscribed by his master, and conduct- 
ed them to an adjoining apartment, where they were atro- 
ciously murdered on the spot. These were the kind of 
tyrants the Popes had to oppose, and we glory in saying it, 
let who will be scandalized, did oppose with might and 
main with arms spiritual, and, when in self-defence it be- 
came necessary, with temporal arms as well, We have had 
long to listen to the cant of a school whose favorite maxim 
seems to be that none can love their country but the reck- 
less and profane, that he who would sing the praises of 
liberty must intermingle them with blasphemy against 
God and his Christ, the Church and her Holy Ministers. 
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Long before these modern Evangelists appeared in the 
world true liberty was. She had heroes and martyrs 
taught to conquer, and to die in her cause, by the voice of 
religion, for love of country had not yet been made to seem 
incompatible with the love of God. A tongue was need- 
ed gifted with angelic eloquence to plead the cause of 
down-trodden multitudes, an arm clothed with godlike 
power to defend their rights—both were found, and were 
the tongue and arm of a Roman—a Catholic—a Priest. 

The interest manifested by the Popes in the happiness 
of the people gathered more immediately around their 
throne, is one of those data of medieval history which 
serve to classify facts and array them in support of some 
evident truth. Thus it lends a key to get at much of what 
has been stowed away confusedly in the archives of anti- 
quity under the general head of warfare between the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers, or mutual jealousies of Church 
and State, &c. If the Pope interposed the shield of Re- 
ligion between the Italian people and their Imperial op- 
pressors, and thereby blunted the shafts aimed at the na- 
tional heart, was it wonderful that other nations should be 
induced by the fact to solicit his powerful protection when 
they were in like manner opposed and oppressed ?_ Cer- 
tainly not. And still so simple a matter has been twisted 
into the most fantastic shapes, and made the theme of 
endless declamation and the most startling tales of wonder. 

Who has not heard of the awful consequences of the 
right of Investiture, High Dominion and Vassalage, De- 
posing Power, Dispensation from oath of Fealty, Minor and 
Major Excommunication late and ferende sententie, In- 
terdict a Divinis, and the Bull in Cena Domini? And 
what is the meaning of all these supposed engines of atro- 
city? Is there no way of conveying to the popular mind 
a plain statement of what they amounted to? Nothingis 
easier than to compress into a nutshell the substance of all 
the learned volumes written in regard to them. 

All the talk is about three parties concerned, and the 
business in which they were concerned. ‘The three parties 
were the Pope, the Kings, and the People. The business of 
the Pope was to teach the law of God to kings and people 
—the business of the king was to marshal the people in 
the orderly observance of the law—the business of the peo- 
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ple to fulfil the law thus taught, and thus administered. 
Now sometimes the king did want to turn teacher, or did 
not want to do his duty and led the people wrong. Then 
the Pope scolded him; when that would not suffice, cau- 
tioned the people against him, denounced him, “ read him 
out of Church,” and, finally, if he got no better, told the 
people there was no law to forbid their getting somebody 
else who would lead them right, and leaving him who led 
them wrong ;—and the people, except when they were 
great fools, acted accordingly. This is the whole history 
of the far-famed warfare between the sword and the crozier, 
the crown and the tiara, the altar and the throne. 

The only difference between those days and our own is, 
that when they wanted to get rid of a troublesome king, 
they went and got a bit of advice on the matter from the 
Pope, and now they turn him out without, asking the ad- 
vice of anybody. But perhaps the question may be asked, 
what did the kings do then? Well, sometimes they were 
sorry for what they had done, and made friends again with 
Pope and people. Sometimes they paid supreme homage 
to a schismatical usurper of the Pontifical title, until the 
British Blue Beard, Harry the Eighth, hit upon a new plan 
for the squaring of all difficulties, and modestly informed 
the world that he was Pope himself. 

We have a few remarks only to make in reference to 
the manner in which the Popes opposed the imperial inter- 
ference in Italy, and they will close the period embracing 
the relations of the two powers in regard to that country. 
The Popes never ceased their endeavors to effect a union 
of the national interests and forces, but rarely succeeded 
in settling the internal quarrels which have ever been 
the greatest curse of the land. Pope Alexander III. 
had the rare glory of uniting the princes and common- 
wealths of the north of Italy in a general league against 
the Emperor Frederic II., but that peace was of short du- 
ration. Alexander VI. is believed to have laid a plan of 
deep ambition, which had for its object to fuse all the Ital- 
ian States into a consolidated monarchy of which he him- 
self would have been the sovereign, but he failed to accom- 
plish his purpose. Others again directed the people at 
home, and endeavored to move the monarchs abroad by 
their legates and envoys, or like the Sixth and Seventh 
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Pius pleaded themselves the cause of their people, and 
cheerfully offered up their own sacred persons as a sacrifice 
for their liberation. 

Finally we must mention the Crusades, which, besides 
their religious and civil causes and effects, were certainly a 
stroke of masterly policy of the Popes who encouraged 
them, in favor of Italian independence. What wiser plan, 
in fact, could have been chosen to get rid of the annoying 
presence of warlike foreign leaders than to send them off 
where, in a cause of their full approval, they could reap 
abundance of riches and glory, and have trouble and fight- 
ing to their heart’s content ? Italy was thus left to re- 
pose unmolested under the peaceful sway of its domestic 
chiefs, and its sacerdotal ruler. The tranquillity of 
Italy was of course only a secondary object; but that the 
Popes really saw that such a beneficial result was likely to 
follow from the Crusades, we are inclined to believe from 
the perseverance especially with which they endeavored to 
send off to the Holy Land the most hot-headed chieftains, 
such, for example, as Frederic Barbarossa and Frederic IL. 
The two mentioned emperors did, in fact, go there,—the first 
to die before completing his expedition, the second to return 
again and give all the trouble he could to the unfortunate 
Italians. 

Let us now consider the position of the Pope in regard 
to the Italian princes, commonwealths, and feudal lords, the 
next in importance on the stage after the imperial and 
royal actors. As a general proposition, it can be safely as- 
serted that the Popes exercised their power as arbiters and 
supreme judges with justice, and in favor of order. Some 
Popes there may have been who were ambitious or intrigu- 
ing. The discussion of their merits or demerits we leave 
to others, as foreign to the present subject. The most 
that could be made out of their intrigues or their ambition 
would go to prove that they favored the country by un- 
justifiable means, thereby making our argument even 
stronger than we want to make it ourselves. And if those 
who are called intriguing, ambitious, vain-glorious, prodi- 
gal, unclerical, can still be proved to have upheld and add- 
ed to the importance and prosperity of Italy, how much 
may not be said in praise of those who, imitating the meek- 
ness and humility of their Divine Master, sought to benefit 
the people from motives of duty and the love of God ? 
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There are some who dislike excessively any show of 
courage ina Pope, for reasons best known to themselves, 
and by whom the most glorious of the Pontiffs, and those 
who did most good for Italy, are set down as noisy, im- 
perious, rash, and ambitious men. It is edifying to behold 
such pious historians as Voltaire, Gibbon, Mosheim, and 
Sismondi, lift up their hands with amazement, whenever 
they discover that a Pope was not delighted beyond meas- 
ure at being trampled upon. Whenever the person of the 
Pontiffs alone was concerned, they have allowed them- 
selves to be oppressed without complaining. In fact, a 
large proportion of their number suffered martyrdom for 
the fath. But when not their persons only but the honor 
of God and public morality were trampled under foot, then 
they remembered that if their Divine Master was a lamb, 
he knew also at times how to become a lion. 

When they had not to deal with the deserving poor, 
or the repentant sinner, but the Scribes and Pharisees—or 
the proud ones of the world, then they too prepared a 
scourge to drive from the temple those whose scandals dis- 
graced and profaned it. That this was their view was 
more than once expressed in a pleasant manner by the un- 
daunted Pope Julius II. ‘Some people,” he would say, 
“wish to confine the Pope merely to use the keys lett to 
him by St. Peter, but they should bear in mind that he 
inherited also the sword of St. Paul.” On another oc- 
casion, when some good soul advised him to let the princes 
have their own way for the sake of peace, reminding him 
that when St. Peter drew his sword against the servants of 
Caiphas in the garden, our Lord commanded him to put it 
back in its sheath. “ True!” the Pope quietly replied, 
“but you forget that he was only told to put it back, after 
he had struck.” 

As a general rule, the Popes protected the freedom of the 
different Italian cities and commonwealths, and the munifi- 
cence of many Popes to the places from which they derived 
their origin, is the cause that there is scarcely a city ora 
town which the Papacy has not bound to its interests by 
some tie of gratitude and affection. There is scarcely a 
city that has not produced a Pontiff, sometimes the son of 
an humble artisan raised to that holy eminence by his vir- 
tues and learning, sometimes a member of one of their 
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noblest and most favorite houses. Hence the same page of 
history that beams with the exploits of some popular chief- 
tain, is often hallowed by the milder rays of the fame of 
his brother, his cousin, or his son elevated to the first dig- 
nity of the Church. The Orsinis and the Colonnas did not 
only boast of valiant knights, and high-souled arid beautiful 
ladies, but they gave also several Popes to the Chair of St. 
Peter. The same is to be said of the great houses of Segni, 
Visconti, Savelli, and Frangipani. If the history of the 
illustrious Medici begins gloriously at Florence with Cosmo 
and Lorenzo, it continues even more brilliantly at Rome 
in the reigns of Leo X. and Clement VII. The houses of 
Farnese, Della Rovere, Borghese, and Piccolomini, are not 
more celebrated for having bled in Palestine, protected the 
arts and sciences at home, and proved their valor by land and 
by sea, than for having given to the Vatican their noble 
children Paul IIL, Julius I1., Paul V., and Pius II. The 
Boromeo of Milan participated at the same time in the 
praises awarded to the mild virtues of his cousin Pius IV. 
at Rome, and the apostolic zeal of his brother St. Charles, 
Archbishop of Milan ; and if the Fieschi blushed at the re- 
membrance that their house had produced a traitor in 
Genoa, they were consoled by the fame of their august rel- 
atives Innocent IV. and Hadrian V. at Rome. These 
may seem at this distance to be mere coincidences, but to 
understand their effect on the chivalric and catholic Italian 
we may imagine what a sensation would be created amongst 
us by the election to the Chair of St. Peter of a near re- 
lation of Franklin or George Washington—or how a gren- 
adier of the Old Guard would feel towards a Pontiff of 
the house of Bonaparte, or the delight of a true-hearted 
son of the Emerald Isle, were he to hear they had made 
Pope an Emmet, a Fitzgerald, an O’Connell, or a lineal 
descendant of Brian the Great. We may take occasion 
from these remarks upon the force of names to allude to 
the famous factions called Guelphs and Ghibellines, the 
unceasing dissensions of which occupy so prominent a 
place in the history of Italy and the Popes. These fac- 
tions, like many other plagues of that afflicted country, 
were originally imported from Germany. Many learned 
disquisitions have been written on their origin, which may 
all be reduced to the statement that they were first heard 
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of about the beginning of the eleventh century, on account 
of a war for the succession to the imperial throne between 
two pretenders, one of whom descended from the noble 
family of Welph or Guelph, and the other from the 
equally illustrious house De Weibelingen, smoothed down 
by the Italians into the more euphonious designation of 
Ghibellino. The name of the chief leaders was given to 
their respective factions which divided Germany and Italy 
until about the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
caused the longest and bloodiest spectacle of civil war ever 
exhibited to the world. Gradually these names lost their 
limited sense, and came to signify almost every faction and 
its opponents—with the distinction, however, that the word 
Guelph was always used in Italy to signify the conservative 
Italian or home party, and the word Ghibelline the party 
supposed to support the Emperor of Germany, or to be 
supported by him. 

The Popes endeavored by prayers, remonstrances, 
threats, and even the censures of the Church, to induce the 
Italians to forswear these fatal brawls, but generally with 
trifling success. When any thing like a union was obtained, 
it was due to the Envoys of the Pope, or to his own good 
offices ; but when the moment of difficulty arrived, and 
discord had prepared the way for the ruthless invader, then 
the Pope always sided with the Guelph, the National 
Party, or rather the Nation itself against the Ghibellines, 
the stranger, and his abettors. 

In fact, so clear was it that the hopes of the country 
were centred in the Pope, that according to the remark of 
De Maistre, “imaginations gradually became accustomed 
to see only the Pope, when mention was made of Italy.” 
A remark which will always be true, more or less, 


“ Dum demus Enee Capitoli immobile sarum 
Accolet, imperiumque Pater Romanus habebit,” 


as long as there will be a Rome, and a Pope—that is to 
say, until the end of the world. 

The history of the Guelphs and Ghibellines would of 
itself furnish matter for a whole article or a book ; but we 
have already trespassed on the patience of our readers, in 
sketching the other historical periods not so well known as 
this, and we must therefore pass it over with a few remarks. 
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Every cause, no matter how insignificant, was sufficient to 
raise a quarrel between these parties, the names of which, 
in time, came to mean any two sets of people who hated 
each other. The large mass of their hatred was frittered 
down to the smallest details—-and spun out not only to 
secondly and thirdly, but like an old-fashioned Puritan 
sermon, to fifteenthly, sixteenthly, and seventeenthly. 

There exists a tradition in New York, about a war be- 
tween the early settlers and the Indians, on account of 
some peach trees which were robbed, called afterwards the 
“Peach War.” We have read in an old chronicle of a 
King of France, who seriously contemplated going to war 
with the Swiss Republic, because that Republic claimed 
the right of christening the Dauphin, his new-born son, 
Monsieur Shadrach, Mesach, Abednego. There are even 
more curious causes of war on record. In Ireland, for 
example, in the hard times, when a village became short of 
a fit instructor for the little ones, the people would some- 
times make a sudden inroad upon another village, and 
carry the schoolmaster by storm. 

But nowhere are such curious reasons found for going 
to war, as in the history of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
Shakspeare is true to history in his description of the Cap- 
ulets and Montagues of Verona, a subdivision of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, where one runs another through the body 
merely for “ biting his thumb” at him, and thus causes a 
general engagement between the two parties. 

Another more curious instance is narrated of a long and 
fierce war between two important cities, on account of what 
do our readers suppose ? A bucket! Perhaps, after all, this 
fact is not so ridiculous as it might seem. We are very 
much mistaken if there is not more than one honest farmer 
in the northern counties of New York, and in certain parts 
of New England, who would take down his gun and 
mount guard, if an attempt were made to destroy that 
bucket from which he drank the cool wave in his youthful 
days, if an attack were made upon the precious ancestral 
relic : 

“The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well.” 


The celebrated Italian poet Tassoni, has rendered the 
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Bucket-war immortal in an epic poem in several cantos 
entitled “ La Secchia Rapita.” 

Where so much disunion prevailed, any attempt to organ- 
ize the elements that are necessary to consolidate a nation, 
and hold it together, proved of course to be utterly fruit- 
less. It was only the sacred ground of religion, respected 
by all, that could form a rallying point, and the authority 
of its chief Pastor that could maintain order and harmony 
even for a short time. The most haughty feudal lord 
could bear reproof coming from his lips, receive his advice 
with respect, and consent to submit to his arbitration. 
The truth that the presence of the Popes acted as a link 
between the feudal lords of Italy and kept their animosity 
within bounds, became strikingly apparent during the sev- 
enty-two years of their residence in Avignon. Italy be- 
came then a nest of wild bandits, without conscience or 
reason, and Rome, herself left in the hands of the rabble, was 
rapidly falling back into Paganism. Cola di Rienzi, who 
styled himself Tribune of the People, revived the Senate in 
an Assembly of farcical Conscript Fathers, and would per- 
haps have ended by reinstating cloud-compelling Jove 
upon the summit of the C Capitol, ‘and rekindling the sacred 
fire of Vesta, had not the solicitations of the few great souls 
yet remaining in Italy, prevailed upon the Pope. to return. 
He had only left Rome on account of the fiendish spirit of 
restlessness, hatred, and direst revenge which rendered 
it impossible for him to stay there ; a state of society which 
acted as its own corrective by going to extremes which 
produced a reaction. Everybody came to see clearly the 
necessity of a new order of things, and even the most inact- 
ive were driven to work for its realization, The Romans 
learned at the time a lesson which, in its practical applica- 
tion, surpassed even the severer schooling they suffered 
during the exile of Pius VI. and VII. The modern Rienzi 
installed at Rome, was the French General Miollis, whom, 
on account of the system of expoliation of which he was the 
head mover, the Romans used to call il Signor Generale 
Qui tollis. 

In speaking of the relations of the Popes with the other 
rulers of Italy, we may not ‘merely confine ourselves to their 
political and diplomatic intercourse. There were many other 
ways in which the Pope could contribute to the happiness of 
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the country at large. From him the other princes learned 
to look upon the people as their own family, and to temper 
the martial tone of their governments with the sacerdotal 
meekness of which the large majority of the Popes gave an 
admirable example, whatever Voltaire, Gibbon, Mosheim, 
and Sismondi, may say to the contrary. They learned to 
patronize true merit, to draw from poverty and obscurity 
the youthful artist and the bashful scholar—to erect in 
their capitals literary and scientific institutions—Archives, 
Libraries, Museums, Galleries, and other Asylums of learn- 
ing, in the number, extent, and perfection of which, no 
city ever rivalled Christian Rome, not even Ancient Rome 
herself. Hence it has been observed that, while nearly all 
great ameliorations owed their origin, or at least their 
strongest support to Rome, no great idea was ever embraced 
or admitted by the other parts of Italy, while she remained 
an uninterested observer. Of this a striking instance was 
afforded when the great Galileo reversed, in the scientific 
world, the miracle of Josue, by discovering the motion of 
the earth around the sun. While the new system, which 
was to change the ideas of all mankind, was pending in a 
state of examination at Rome, it made comparatively little 
noise even in Tuscany, then second to no country in the 
order of scientific research. 

Galileo was more talked of than the sun, and the prog- 
ress of his trial canvassed with greater ardor than the mo- 
tion of the earth. But when, after its proverbial delay, 
Rome, while admonishing the philosopher, declined to cen- 
sure the principles of the new planetary system, the whole 
world embraced them. Thus, as some French infidel sneer- 
ingly remarks, but well for our purpose, which is to show the 
immense influence of the Pope—‘‘ The earth dared not to 
budge until leave was given by Rome, for fear of excom- 
munication.” The difficulty in the way was the text 
where Josue commands the sun not to move towards 
Galgala, and some few others where the earth is averred to 
have been built immovable by the hand of the Lord. An 
allusion to Galileo’s trial served our purpose—with two or 
three brief remarks, we will dismiss it. We have often 
heard the fact in question adduced as an illustration of the 
tyrannical authority of the Catholic Church, but why, we 
could never understand. The whole difficulty in approving 
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the new system was, as we have said, founded upon the literal 
sense of two or three texts of Scripture. The Pope allowed 
Galileo to be tried, because it was alleged that Galileo op- 
posed the Bible ; and, because the Popev would not go against 
the Bible, our chapter and verse men, strange to say, ¢ ‘abuse 
the Pope. They ought not to allude to the trial of Galileo, for 
in place of proving that the Pope was too strong a Catholic, 
it would prove, if any thing, that he was somewhat of a 
Protestant. The Church, using her right, allowed those 
texts to be interpreted in harmony with the system ; but, 
taken without note or comment, they are certainly against 
it. Had a jury of parsons met to settle the question, they 
would have decided irrevocably that Galileo and his system 
were wrong. 

The subject of our article may now be considered as 
fairly brought down to our own century. As we have jour- 
neyed along from age to age we have seen how it pleased 
the Eternal Author and Finisher of the Faith to adapt the 
character of each Pontiff to the exigencies of the times in 
which he was called to rule the people of God. If the 
enemies of the Sanctuary were inspired by the presence of 
a bold and powerful leader, a Pontiff was found of stern 
and unyielding demeanor to confront him without fear, and 
chastise him for his rashness ; and if, on the contrary, the 
behavior of those whose fathers desecrated the holy place 
was gentle and confiding, words of winning sweetness 
and he: avenly unction were given to the shepherd of 
the true fold to lead them back again to fresh and healthy 
pastures. When the faithful were made the prey of lions 
in the Roman Amphitheatre, during ages of trial and 
persecution the Apostolic See was filled by a line of Pontiffs, 
to whom the tiara was a badge of more certain, more 
speedy, more cruel and therefore more glorious martyrdom. 
When the schismatical Emperors and “Bishops of the east 
sought to involve the simplicity of the ancient faith in the 
mazes of their splendid Greek sophistry, the masculine elo- 
quence, and profound learning of Victor, Stephen, Zosimus, 
and Hormisdas laid bare their wily snares s, and pointed out 
the beaten road of salvation. When the Barbarians of 
the north rushed headlong like Saul on the road to Damas- 
cus, breathing cruel vengeance against the people of God, 
they were arrested suddenly on their path by the divine 
light which flashed from the brow, and the eloquence which 
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flowed from the lips of Boniface II., Gregory, and Leo 
the Great. When the haughty Lords of Byzantium, the 
despotic Emperors of Germany, or the voluble Kings of 
France would have laid the axe to the root of the vine and 
the olive, under the shade of which reece the favored 
tribe whose lot was cast nearest to the § Sanctuary of Israel, 
the invaders were driven back by the terror of the Sacer- 
dotal sword wielded by the strong arm of Symmachus, Boni- 
face, Alexander, Innocent, and the sainted Hildebrand. And 
if that favored people needed an instructor, a father, a 
comforter, not one to defend the house from the mid- 
night robber, but to gladden its peaceful walls with the 
blessings of plentiful security, they found such an one in 
Sixtus V., Leo X., Urban VIIL, Benedict XIV., Leo XIL, 
and Pius TX. &: W: @. 


Arr. IlI.—Conversations of Our Club, reported for the 
Review ‘by a Member. 


ConvVERSATION VI. 


“Iv strikes me,” said De Bonneville, “as singular 
that Catholics are almost universally inclined in the United 
Kingdom to the Whig party, and in the United States to 
the Democratic, with neither of whom should I expect them 
to fraternize. The British Whigs are the modern repre- 
sentatives of the party that long persecuted the Catholics, 
and enacted in Great Britain and Ireland the oppressive 
and shameful penal laws against them. The Whig nobility 
is for the most part of comparatively modern origin, and 
consists chiefly of families that were enriched by the 
spoils of the Church, and that owe their rank and influence 
to their devotion to the Protestant Reformation. Amer- 
ican democracy asserts the absolute sovereignty of the 
people, and asserts it against the Church, as well as against 
monarchy or aristocracy. If analyzed, it will be found to 
exclude God from the State, and to be in fact only political 
atheism.” 

.“ It strikes me,” replied Winslow, “as equally singular, 
that a Gallican, who defends the maxims of the French 
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Court from Philip the Fair to the Nephew of his Uncle, 
and accepts and admires the Four Articles adopted by the 
French Clergy in 1682, should object to political atheism, 
or complain that God is excluded from the state.” 

“Tn religion,” remarked O’Flanagan, “I am a Papist, 
and I bow to the authority of the Church ; but in politics 
I am independent of all ecclesiastical control, and do not 
suffer my clergy, however much I may love and venerate 
them, to prescribe to me the political party I shall support. 
My religion has nothing to do with my politics.” 

“ And yet,” replied Dieffenbach, ‘‘ unless I have been 
misinformed, the clergy in Ireland are your political 
leaders, virtually chieftains of the clan as well as ministers 
at the altar ; and by the authority of their sacred charac- 
ter as priests, attempt to direct your political action.” 

“In Ireland, the case is peculiar,” replied O’ Flanagan. 
“Through a variety of causes but too well known, “the 
Irish people have been deprived of their legitimate tempo- 
ral chiefs. The nobility are, for the most part, aliens to 
them in blood and in religion, and for a long time there has 
been wanting a Catholic laity able and willing to look after 
their temporal interests. The upper classes of society have 
lacked sympathy with the Catholic peasantry, and the priests 
have been the only class who by their intelligence, their 
position, and their sympathies, could speak with any effect 
for the poor people. If they had been silent, all voices 
would have been mute, and no opposition could ‘have been 
made to the non-Catholic and foreign oppressor. Yet even 
in Ireland the clergy take part in politics not for the sake 
of politics, but for the sake of religion. They do it in de- 
fence of religious liberty, or because the political interests 
of the people are intimately connected with their religious 
interests.” 

‘Or rather, because they are intimately connected with 
the aspirations of nominally Catholic demagogues and oflice- 
seekers, who wish to use the Catholic religion as the means 
of giving themselves importance or power,” suggested Dief- 
fenbach. ‘Mr. De Bonneville may find his difficulty 
solved in the fact that British Whigs have, in late years, 
been more liberal in their promises to British Catholics 
than British Tories, and have show n some willingness to 
give subordinate oftices to Catholics.’ 
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“ But, I see in that no real gain to religion,” said De 
Bonneville. ‘No Catholic, either in the United King- 
dom or in the United States, can be elected or appointed 
to any office in which he can really serve his religion, or to 
any office at all, unless he is a man who will sacrifice the 
interests of his religion to those of his political party. If 
really attached to ‘his religion, and placing it first in his 
thoughts and affections, the Catholic is fe: aired, distrusted ; 
and such is the overwhelming non-Catholic force of the 
government in either country, that he is far less able to 
serve his religion, than would be a liberal Protestant in his 
place. Icannot see that religion has gained much in Ireland 
from having the Wises, the Shiels, the Keoghs, the O’Fla- 
herties , the. O’Farrels, the F itzgeralds, and others, in Par- 
liament or in office ; sad to me it is very doubtful whether 
religion stands as well with the Irish people as it did before 
O’Connell commenced his political agitation, and induced 
or forced the clergy to join him. The Irish youth, brought 
up in the midst of agitation for political objects, inflamed 
with vain worldly hopes and ambition, lose their simplicity 
of character, lose their religious sensibility, and suffer their 
faith to relax its hold on their minds and their hearts, 
The clergy, engrossed with efforts to effect political changes 
and ameliorations, necessarily, to some extent at least, neg- 
lect their spiritual functions, and leave their people unin- 
structed, to grow up in spiritual ignorance, exposed to the 
seductions of error, and an easy prey to the artful and the 
designing. The clergy themselves trained up in the seclusion 
of the college and the seminary, in as entire ignorance of the 
world as possible, unprepared to grapple with politics and 
politicians, open, candid, unsuspicious, become in the field of 
politics little else than the tools of the Dublin agitators, 
and retard instead of advancing the interests to which they 
devote themselves. Without ‘intending or suspecting it, 
they play into the hands of the demagogues, and find as 
the result that they have aided in elevating men who only 
falsify their pledges and turn out a scandal to their relig- 
ion. In this country, I am told your clergy generally sup- 
ported Mr. Buchanan for President, and they apparently 
adhere to him, notwithstanding he has abandoned the policy 
to which he was understood to be pledged. They have 
given to the Church here a political character, involved her 
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in the party contests of the country, and enlisted the Cath- 
olic population on the side of slavery extension, to the 
great scandal of their European brethren.” 

“The clergy in Ireland, as elsewhere,” remarked 
Winslow, “take that course which they judge wisest and 
best for religion, and it is not my province to censure 
them, even if they sometimeserr. I am not their judge ; 
they are my judges, not I theirs; I have never been in 
Ireland, and know little of her, except that she has held 
fast for ages the Catholic faith under every temptation to 
desert it, and that her faithful children are, in the hands 
of God, the chief agents in spreading and maintaining the 
Catholic religion in the English-speaking world. She has 
been for ages cruelly misgoverned and oppressed, and 
every Catholic, wherever born, or whatever language he 
speaks, does and must sympathize with her, and love and 
honor her. Her clergy have not always done all they 
would, but they have in general, I presume, done the 
best they could, and the best evidence of it is the love 
and veneration felt for them, even in spite of political 
agitation, by the mass of the Irish people. 

“The part the clergy take in politics with us,” pro- 
ceeded Winslow, “has been greatly exaggerated. They 
may have, and they have the right to have, as well as any 
other class of citizens, their political opinions and prefer- 
ences, but if so, they have them as citizens, not as priests. 
As priests they teach their flocks to be loyal citizens, to 
vote honestly and conscientiously, according to their own 
convictions of the true interests of the country, but they 
do not tell them how or for whom they must vote. 
Catholics may have very generally voted with the Demo- 
cratic party, but they have not done so by the dictation 
of their clergy, and any one who knows any thing of 
Catholic voters knows that the last thing they will submit 
to is clerical dictation in politics. They carry their inde- 
pendence in this respect even to an unjustifiable extreme. 
The clergy have not in this country involved the Church 
in party politics, and given her a political character, and 
the only ground for assuming that they have is the false 
supposition of non-Catholics, that Catholics never act ex- 
cept by the order and direction of their clergy. No 
doubt there are Catholic laymen, journalists, politicians, 
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demagogues, who labor to commit the Church to a party, 
and to unite her interests with their own party interests; 
but these act against the views and wishes of the clergy, 
not by clerical dictation. In politics, adroit, shrewd, am- 
bitious laymen lead the clergy, far more than the clergy 
lead them, and often embarrass them in their defence of 
religious interests, by their party action. The leaders of 
the Democratic party, no doubt, think they have a sort 
of prescriptive right to the support of Catholics, and the 
clergy are trammelled by the action of nominally Catholic 
partisans. The interest, as the aim, of the clergy is to 
keep religion independent of politics, and never to suffer 
the interests of the Church to be involved in the conflicts 
of parties. They cannot always do this, because there 
are demagogues who will undertake to speak for them, 
and claim to have their countenance, when they are really 
acting against their wishes.” 

“ Unhappily,’ ” said Dieffenbach, “there are Catholic 
as well as non-Catholic demagogues, and the nature of the 
one is the same as the nature of the other. Catholic 
demagogues find their interests connected with those of 
party, and they conclude as theirs are, those of religion 
must be. These misled by their own selfish ambition, 
suppose the interests of the Church are secured when 
their own are advanced.” 

“There are, no doubt, Catholic laymen,” continued 
Winslow, ‘‘ who think the Church cannot stand alone on 
her own foundation, and must fall if not propped up by 
the secular power. These think she must always gain by 
an alliance with the political power, whether that power 
be the king or a party, and, therefore, in this country 
by being bound up with one or another of our political 
parties,” 

‘“‘ Some indulgence,” said Father John, ‘‘ must be ex- 
tended even to these, ‘whether Whigs or ‘Democrats, for 
in our English- speaking world, Catholics have so long 
been treated as aliens even in the land of their birth— 
have been so studiously excluded from all places of honor, 
trust, or emolument, whether civil or military, that it 
really is some gain to have Catholics, even though not of 
the very best sort, elected or appointed to office ; for it 
tends to prove to the Catholic population that the days 
of exclusion and persecution are over.” 


9 
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. “It certainly need excite no surprise,” said Winslow, 
“that there should be amongst us men who conclude that 
the Church is safe because they are inspectors of the cus- 
toms, deputy postmasters in small country villages, or 
tide-waiters in ports of entry. They who for generations 
have been excluded, may well be pardoned for placing an 
exaggerated value on petty offices in the gift of the 
government. But whatever the Catholic laity may have 
done to have it understood that what is called ‘ the 
Catholic vote’ must be given for the Whig party or the 
Democratic party, the clergy are not in any way respon- 
sible for it. Catholic citizens in the last presidential 
election very generally voted, I presume, for Mr. Buchan- 
an, and without their votes he would not have been 
elected. But they voted for him not altogether from party 
or personal motives. They gave him their votes, because 
they believed him the Union candidate, and because his 
competitors were supported by parties held to be, the one 
Anti-Catholic, and the other Anti-Union. I myself, 
though no Democrat, either in a party or in a doctrinal 
sense, voted for him, and would do so again under the 
same circumstances, although he has turned out not a 
Union but a sectional president.” 

“T regard,” said O’Flanagan, “this as a democratic 
country, and as a loyal citizen, 1 must support the 
Democratic party, and therefore its candidates. I voted, 
in my quality of naturalized citizen, for Mr. Buchanan 
because he was the candidate of the Democratic party, 
and I adhere to him because he is the president of that 
party. I make it a point of honor to be faithful to my 
party.” 

“T acknowledge,” said Winslow, “no allegiance to 
party ; Mr. O’Flanagan may, if he sees proper, support 
Mr. Buchanan’s administration, but he should do so, be- 
cause he approves its policy, not because he is bound in 
law or honor to adhere to his party.” 

‘“‘In a parliamentary state, such as the United King- 
dom or the United States, there are and always will be 
parties,” replied O’Flanagan ; ‘and the government is 
and will be carried on by a party. The country is and 
can be served only by a party, and party can serve the 
country only on condition that it can count on the fidelity 
of its members.” 
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“Must a man be faithful to his party alike whether 
right or wrong?” asked Dieffenbach. 

“No man can ever be bound to do wrong,” answered 
O’Flanagan. “But a man should be always ready to 
sacrifice his private views and interests to the good of his 
party.” 

‘“* But not his conscience or his principles,” said Father 
John, “nor his honest convictions of what is the true 
policy for his country.” 

“The doctrine of party, more strictly adhered to by 
the Democratic than by any other party in the country,” 
added Winslow, ‘‘ I regard as unsound, immoral, and 
dangerous. I have regretted to find Mr. Buchanan acting 
as the president of a party, and bringing the whole force of 
executive influence and of party machinery to bear on and 
to crush every member of his party who believes himself 
in honor and patriotism bound to depart from some of his 
measures, I have regretted to see him dismiss honorable 
gentlemen from office fur not supporting his favorite can- 
didates in the state or municipal elections. The Presi- 
dent has no right to interfere in such elections, and to do 
it in the interests, not of patriotism but of party, is most 
injurious to political purity and independence. It is 
bringing into our elections a foreign element which has no 
business there. To attempt to keep men in or to whip 
them into the party traces through fear of losing or never 
gaining office, through fear of losing all political standing 
and influence, is incompatible with. political honesty and 
independence, and tends to nourish a spirit of baseness 
and servility. It is incompatible with the maintenance 
of liberty. You cannot maintain a wise and just policy 
for any state with a race of selfish, timid, crouching slaves. 
It is men, high-minded, high-spirited, independent men, 
who will stand by their honest convictions, pursue what 
they hold to be just and honorable, in defiance of the 
smiles or frowns of parties, of the threats or cajoleries of 
presidents, kings or kaisers, that are needed to maintain a 
free state. Men who feel that they are wedded body and 
soul to party, that in themselves they are cyphers, and 
can count only as aggregated to a party, are no better 
than broken reeds to lean upon, and are sure to fail you 
in the hour of trial. Parties are fallible, and it is only to 
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an infallible authority a man can unreservedly surrender 
himself, without surrendering his freedom and manhood. 
The wise and honest man goes with party as far as party 
goes with him, but not one step farther.” 

“Tf Mr. Winslow follows that maxim,” said O’Flana- 
gan, “he will gain the confidence neither of the people nor 
of party leaders, and may be sure of never being elected or 
appointed to any office or place in the commonwealth.” 

“ T hope that I shall be able to live, and serve my country 
and my God, notwithstanding,” replied Winslow, ‘“ The of- 
fice is for the man, not the man for the office. No man has 
any right to count on holding an office, big or little, at least 
in this country.” 

*“* That sounds very fine,” said O’F lanagan, “ but unhap- 
pily, the age and country we live in has very little sympa- 
thy with sentiments, however fine and chivalric, that cannot 
be converted into solid cash. Say what you will against 
fidelity or slavery to party, it remains always true, that in 
a republican state public affairs are and will be managed 
by party, and the citizen has little else to do, than to choose 
and serve his party.” 

“Then,” said De Bonneville, ‘‘ your boasted republican- 
ism merely transfers arbitrary and irresponsible power from 
the king to the dominant party. It changes the form, but 
retains the substance of Oriental despotism.” 

“The tyranny of party,” replied Father John, “is no 
doubt bad, very bad, but not so bad as the tyranny of a 
government that can support itself by the forms of law and 
the whole physical force of the state. Party tiesare frequent- 
ly strong, but any man with afirm and resolute will can break 
them, and without any serious difficulty, or grave incon- 
venience. Bad as a democratic republic may be, it is 
chiefly bad from the defect, not the excess of power, and 
under any aspect is less to be dreaded than absolute mon- 
archy, with its mouchards and its gens d’armes. Parties are 
not desirable, but they are inevitable. There are in every 
state real differences of interest and opinion, and men, if 
not repressed by the strong arm of power, will group together 
according to the attraction of common opinions, and the 
affinity of common interests. They thus form parties, and 
parties which may have an honest and legitimate existence. 
These parties will enter into politics, and struggle each for 
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power, to obtain the control and management of public af- 
fairs. Against this it is foolish to declaim. What, however, 
is wrong, and should never be tolerated, is the artificial 
organization of party, for the sake of party, orin the slang 
of the day, for ‘the spoils.’ I have nothing to say for or 
against the policy in general pursued by the American Dem- 
ocratic party. It may or may not be the wisest and best 
for the country, but to its doctrine of party, that party is 
always to be supported for its own sake, or because it is de- 
sirable that the affairs of the nation should be managed 
by a party, I do and must object. It is one of the loans 
we have made from the British oligarchy, and which we 
had been better off without. In England, since the Revo- 
lution of 1688, affairs have for the most part been managed 
by party. There have been two parties, the Ins and the 
Outs. The Ins are the government, and the Outs are the 
opposition. The one seems to be about as much a British 
institution as the other. ‘‘ Do you belong to her Majesty’s 
government,” a Frenchman asked one day an English gen- 
tleman at Paris. “ No, I have the honor to belong to her 
Majesty’s Opposition.” The answer was neither a witticism 
nor an absurdity, but the simple statement of a fact. Her 
Majesty’s Opposition is not, however, an American institu- 
tion. Parties, whether in the minority or majority, that op- 
pose or defend an administration on purely party grounds, 
because it is or because it is not their administration, are 
simply factions. ‘The president is and will be elected by a 
party, but he is elected not for a party, and is bound to con- 
duct himself as the president of the nation, not of a party. 
When elected he belongs to the party opposing as much as 
to the party supporting his election. Both parties are in- 
tegral portions of the political people whose affairs he is 
called to administer, and he has no right to discriminate, 
for party purposes, between them.” 

“ Hence,” added Winslow, “the condemnation of the 
practice becoming almost general, that of the in-coming ad- 
ministration of turning out of office or dismissing from 
their employments, all the adherents of the out-going ad- 
ministration, and filling their places with new men taken 
from the ranks of its partisans solely for party reasons. It 
introduces a selfish and sordid element into our elections, 
and substitutes love of office or place for love of country. 
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It tends to render parties and elections venal. No changes 
should be made by the new administration except for pub- 
lic reasons, for the more prompt or more faithful discharge 
of the public service. None should be made for the purpose 
of rewarding noisy partisans or hungry and meagre expec- 
tants. A man is no more entitled to an office because he 
supported, than because he opposed the election of the new 
administration. Office or governmental place is created for 
the public service, and is never to be given as a reward for 
party services, or taken away asa punishment for party 
delinquencies. The only consideration that should weigh 
with the electing or the appointing power is the public good, 
and the aim should always be to put the right man in the 
right place. For similar reasons should also be condemned 
that absurdest of all doctrines, called ‘ Rotation in Office,’ 
a doctrine which one can hardly believe public opinion in 
any country could fall low enough to tolerate. It assumes 
that office is a favor, and therefore, in a democratic country 
all should share it by turns. Office, it assumes, is created for 
the office holder, and as monopolies are odious, and the rights 
of all are equal, each one should have his turn ; but as all 
cannot hold office at one and the same time, as there cannot 
be offices enough for all, there must be rotation in office. 
After this, there is no absurdity that party leaders may not 
be regarded as capable of adopting, and even attempting 
to reduce to practice. No man should be appointed to 
an office unless competent to discharge its duties faithfully 
and acceptably, and as long as he does so discharge them, 
there can never bea good public reason for dismissing him 
and filling his place with another.” 

“The human mind,” said Father John, “is naturally 
logical, and when it starts with a false principle it deduces 
and accepts for the moment any absurd consequence it in- 
volves. The Democratic party started with several false 
principles, which it has been engaged in developing, and 
reducing to practice. The consequences of its doctrines 
of party and of office, are now becoming manifest in the 
factious character of all our parties, in the multiplication 
of noisy, brawling partisans, and the meagre and hungry 
aspirants, without number, in rendering our elections venal, 
our public men venal, and the administration of govern- 
ment venal, a series of mere jobs. Whether we look at 
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the Federal government, or the State government, or the 
Municipal government, we see nothing but successful ef- 
forts for plundering the people, for fattening on the public 
treasury, corrupting public and private morals, and staving 
off every measure for the public good, or neutralizing its 
benefit by converting it into a private "job. It is hard to 
conceive any thing more venal, corrupt, or corrupting than 
the Municipal government of the city of New York, and 
yet the government of the State or of the Union is hardly 
better. The election or the appointment of any man to 
office or place, whether under the Federal, the State, or the 
City government, is a presumption that he lacks either ca- 
pacity or integrity, ability or public spirit.” 

“Things are, no doubt, bad enough,” said O’Flanagan, 
“but not much worse than they have always been, and not 
quite so bad, [ would fain hope, as Father John’s strong 
language implies. Father John is not in his usual cheer- 
ful mood, and must be suffering from indigestion ; no ray 
of light seems to pierce the darkness that surrounds him : 
but, the darkest period of the night is just before break of 
day. When things are at worst they sometimes mend. I 
have very little confidence in Anglo-Saxons or in Anglo- 
Americans, who are seldom what they imagine themselves, 
and who have been, and are, the chief Mammon worshippers 
of the world ; but they have, notwithstanding, some good 
qualities, and some regard for the public good. We do not 
well to look only on the dark side of things, It is my rule 
to trust in Providence, and to make the best of the present. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Why augment it 
by adding to it the evil of to-morrow ? Carpe diem. It 
will be time enough to w eep when the sorrow cometh.” 

“The prudent man,” cited Winslow, “ foreseeth the 
evil and guardeth against it. Sorrow will come, for this is 
a world of sorrow, and He who redeemed it was a man of 
sorrows and burdened with grief ; but this is no reason why 
we should not guard against increasing it by the ad- 
ditional sorrow of feeling that we have brought it upon our- 
selves by our own folly and wickedness.” 

‘* No man speaking under the influence of strong emo- 
tion,” rejoined Father John, “ should have his words taken 
au pied de lettre. Deep feeling always exaggerates, but 
the good sense of the hearer supplies usually the proper 
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correction. Even the saints themselves use, in their holy 
zeal against the evil of their times, language which it will 
not do to take without some reserves. Things, in his time, 
did not, after all, go so bad as St. Peter Damian, for instance, 
represents. Men who have a high ideal are apt to regard as 
evil whatever falls below it. The noble soul counts nothing 
done while any thing remains to be done. My ideal for this 
republic is high, and I grieve whenever it fails to realize it. 
[t is my home, it is, after my Church, my mother, and I feel 
deeply whatever is not to its honor. Doubtless, all are not 
clean gone from the way ; doubtless, there are more than 
ten just persons to be found in our modern Sodom ; doubt- 
less, there are more than seven thousand in our Israel, who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal, or burnt incense to Mam- 
mon ; but, we are not what we might and should be. We 

may compare to advantage with the kingdoms and empires 
of the Old World, but no Christian, no patriot, can be satis- 
fied with our present conduct and condition. I grieve to 
find even my Catholic brethren, who take part in political, 

municipal, and business affairs, hardly rising above, some- 
times hardly to, the level of their non-Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens. I do not wholly despair of the republic. I hope in 
God, and, perhaps, have as firm a trust in Providence as 
my friend, Mr. O’Flanagan ; but I see already the seeds 
of dissolution beginning to germinate in our youthful 
constitution, and I hope only with trembling. I know 
the nation that forgets God shall be turned into hell, and 
the nation that forgets virtue does forget God. Unless 
we return to God, cease to do evil, and learn to do well, 
there is room to fear that God will remember us in his judg- 
ments, not in his mercy.” 


Conversation VII. 


“Tn our last meeting many good reasons,” began De 
Bonneville, ‘“‘ were assigned why Catholics should not support 
the Democratic party, but I recollect no good reason that 
was assigned, why they should, or why they so uniformly 
do support that party. Between Catholicity and Democracy 
I can discover no natural affinity.”’ 

“Tam,” replied Winslow, ‘‘ no democrat, and I do not 
think democracy, as I understand it, and as it is understood 
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by the radical portion at least of the Democratic party, is 
compatible with Catholicity. But M. de Bonneville is 
mistaken in supposing that all Catholic citizens in the 
Union vote with the Democratic party ; most of the Catho- 
lics of the older American stock in Maryland and Ken- 
tucky were Whigs while there was a Whig party. Arch- 
bishop Carroll’s coachman voted, indeed, the Democratic 
ticket, but the Archbishop himself voted with the Federal- 
ists. Catholics of a later migration have been divided, and 
in no election, State, National, or Municipal, have they been 
found all on one side. There were Catholics who voted for 
General Scott, as well as Catholics who voted for General 
Pierce, and I have found several who say they voted for 
Colonel Fremont; .yet it is probably true that the majority of 
the Catholic voters have, at least in the later elections, voted 
with the Democratic party ; for such has been the state of 
parties that they must either do so or vote with the Anti- 
slavery men against the Union, or with the Know-nothings 
against religious liberty and the freedom of their Church. 
The majority of naturalized citizens, whether of Irish or 
German birth, have, no doubt, always inclined to the 
Democratic party, and been disposed to identify themselves 
with it ; but to this they have been led by motives un- 
connected with Catholicity. In Europe we pass for a 
democratic republic, and indeed the mass of our own 
native-born citizens regard our institutions as democratic, 
and to be interpreted and applied in a democratic sense. 
Europeans migrating hither, whether from Ireland or Ger- 
many, suppose they are migrating to a democratic country, 
and very naturally conclude that, in order to be loyal citi- 
zens, they must be democrats. Nothing is more natural, 
then, than that on settling here and becoming citizens, they 
should aggregate themselves to the Democratic party,—the 
party claiming to be democratic, and evidently truer to the 
democratic instinct than any other party in the country. 
They feel that they can be true, loyal, acceptable Ameri 

cans only in doing so. The Irish Catholics, the most 
efficient and leading portion of the Catholic population in 
the Union, are, no doubt, attracted to the Democratic 
party, because they believe it to be the party of liberty ; 
because it is the least stiff and rigid towards foreigners ; 
and because it advocates a liberal policy towards foreign 
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settlers,—makes fair and large promises, and professes to 
be anti-English. The strongest passion in an Jrishman’s 
heart, after love for his Church and for his native land, is 
hatred of England.” 

“The Democratic party,” replied De Bonneville, “‘ may 
be anti-English in its professions, and sometimes in its 
diplomacy ; but in all else it is the most thoroughgoing 
English party I have been able to find in your country. 
It was Robert J. Walker, a leading Democrat, Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Polk, Mr. Buchanan's 
late Governor of Kansas, and a candidate in expectancy 
for the next Presidency, I am told, who proposed, at least 
advocated, the Anglo-Saxon Alliance, or the alliance 
offensive and defensive of England and America against 
the world,—an alliance which, - if effected, would be simply 
auxiliary to the Protestant Alliance, formed for revolution- 
izing every Catholic State, deposing the Pope, destroying 
the Church, and placing the effective government of the 
world in Exeter Hall, the Protestant Vatican. The 
Democratic party in its general policy usually, designedly 
or not, plays into the hands of England. The strength of 
that party lies in the Southern or slaveholding States, 
and these States would dread nothing so much as a war 
with Great Britain, with whom, it is maliciously said, they 
would have remained united as colonies even to this day, 
had it not been for the bolder and more independent spirit 
of the Northern States. A war with Great Britain would 
deprive them of the chief market for their cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, the products of their slave labor, and perhaps de- 
prive them of their negro property itself. The railroad 
corporations and the mercantile classes would also dread 
such a war, for it would deprive them of their English 
trade and credit, and ruin their business. The Democratic 
party is the Free-Trade party, and Free Trade is precisely 
the policy which Great Britain, as the first commercial and 
manufacturing nation of the world, wishes your government 
to adopt, for it enables her to purchase of you the food and 
the raw material she needs for her industrial population, 
and to pay for them with the products of her industry. 
Her interest is to prevent the growth of American manu- 
factures, and to confine you to the production of the raw 
material for her mills to work up, and to supplying, at a 
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cheap rate, the food she needs for her operatives, and 
this is precisely the effect of the Democratic policy of Free 
Trade. If the whole labor of the Union be directed to the 
production of food, and the raw materials for manufactures, 
it will produce a more abundant supply, and England 
would not only purchase them at a cheaper rate, but at the 
same time obtain a wider market for the products of her 
industry. Were the United States to adopt the protective 
system, advocated by the late Mr. Henry Clay, and ef- 
fectively protect and encourage their own manufactures, 
_they would deal the commercial and industrial supremacy 
of England the severest blow it has ever received, and re- 
duce the haughty Ocean Queen to a condition compatible 
with their own free development, and the peace and pros- 
perity of the continental nations ; and till they do so, they 
will never have really escaped from their old colonial de- 
pendence. The interest of the Southern States, taken by 
themselves, may demand Free Trade, because ‘they own 
and, employ slave and therefore unskilled labor, but the 
interests of the Union, as a whole, demand independence, 
which can never be attained by confining yourselves to the 
productions of unskilled labor to be exchanged for the pro- 
ductions of skilled labor. That is the policy of a semi- 
barbarous people, and never to be adopted by a people that 
aspires in the arts, refinement, and cultivation, to the first 
rank among civilized nations ; as long as you continue 
it, you will be principally confined to the lowest grade of 
material civilization, and without moral weight among con- 
temporary nations. The Democratic policy is dictated by 
the slaveholding and foreign commercial interests, and 
consists briefly in preferring unskilled to skilled labor, brute 
matter to cultivated intellect. That policy originated i in the 
' last century with men who defined man a ‘digesting tube, 
open at both ends,’ and ascribed his superiority over ani- 
mals to the fact that his fore limbs terminate in hands, 
instead of hoofs or claws. 

“No doubt,” continued De Bonneville, “you are a 
great people, and have prospered ; but, if you take into 
consideration the numerous and important advantages you 
have had, you have prospered less during the period of your 
national existence, than any of the principal States of 
Europe. You have hardly kept up with the mother coun- 
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try, and Russia has far outstripped you in the race. 
You have prospered, as far as prospered you have, in 
spite of your government. What government in a country 
like yours can do to hinder the prosperity of a people, 
yours has done. Even your present prosperity has its 
limits, which, if you change not your policy, are by no 
means so distant as you imagine. Already you find the 
Continent too small for you, and have in some sections of 
the Union a surplus and dangerous population. You have 
despoiled the best part of your territory of its primitive 
forests, fearfully diminished the supply of timber and lum- 
ber, and with a reckless disregard to the wants of future 
generations, unmatched in the world’s history. You are im- 
poverishing your best lands, exhausting the fertility of your 
rich soils in producing rice, cotton, tobacco, grain, and 
provisions, to be exchanged for foreign luxuries, which 
destroy your simplicity of character, introduce habits of 
extravagance, corrupt your manners and. mor: ils, and are 
consumed without adding a cent to your capital, or pro- 
ductive capacity. Your “trade, sustained by agricultural 
products, is a rich mine for England, which you work for 
her at the expense of your own land and labor. Irish 
Catholics, by emigrating from Ireland to this country, con- 
tribute far more to the prosperity of England than they 
could have done by remaining at home. Indeed, the 
United States is simply England’s Western farm or 
plantation, from which she derives in part the supplies for 
her household, and the Democratic party is her steward 
or intendant for its management. If hatred of England, 
and a desire to humble her pride and break up her suprem- 
acy, be a motive of political action with Catholics of Irish 
birth or descent, the Democratic party, it strikes me, is the 
last party in the country they should support.” 

** M. de Bonneville must be aware,” replied O’F lanagan, 
“that however plausible his theory may appear, it is not 
universally accepted, and is denied by Adam Smith, and 
nearly all Political Economists.” 

“ Adam Smith,” rejoined De Bonneville, “ defines the 
wealth of a nation to be the amount of its exchangeable 
produce, or the amount of its produce remaining over and 
above its wants for home consumption, without taking into 
the account the nature of the surplus, or of the articles for 
which it is exchanged ; I make the wealth of a nation.con- 
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sist in its capital, and its capital in the productive capacity 
of its land, including the laboring population and all that 
goes to make up that capacity ; hence the different con- 
clusions at which we respectively arrive. Ifyou take more 
from your land than you add to it, you diminish its pro- 
ductive capacity, and therefore the national wealth. Every 
agriculturist knows this, and it is proved by the paihs they 
take to save, create, or import manures to restore their ex- 
hausted soils. Hitherto you have sustained the constant 
drain on your land by your exportation of agricultural 
productions exchanged for the productions of foreign skilled 
labor, chiefly by opening new lands and bringing new 
virgin soil into cultivation ; but this resource has its limit, 
extensive as your territory is, and must ultimately fail 
you. As long as this resource lasts, or remains near at 
hand, you may not be struck with the ruinous nature of your 
policy, or be led to reflect that you are exhausting, in 
luxurious and riotous living, the patrimony of future gene- 
rations. You do not as yet reflect how much of your 
present prosperity is really a draft on the future. With 
your vast extent of territory, embracing almost every 
variety of climate, soil, and production, you might sustain 
in ease and comfort a far larger population than that of the 
Chinese Empire, estimated at over four hundred millions 
of souls ; yet with your present system you could not 
easily maintain a third of that number. You have not yet a 
population much over thirty millions, and you already in 
some sections find the means of obtaining a livelihood diffi- 
cult, as is evinced by the constant stream of emigration 
from the older-settled States to the new States and Terri- 
tories. What would be your condition then, if the whole 
Union were as densely peopled as Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, or New York ?” 

“The grand error of the Political Economists,” said 
Winslow, “is in laying down Free Trade as the true policy 
of all nations and at all times. Free Trade is undoubtedly 
the true policy of England at present, for her territory is 
small, and her greatness depends on trade and industry. 
She does not and cannot produce from her own land the 
materials which are needed to supply her manufactures and 
her foreign trade. The chief value of her exports consists 
in the labor applied to raw materials imported from abroad. 
Her exports are chiefly products of her industry, not of 
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her agriculture. She imports the raw material, and exports 
the manufactured article, and her trade adds more to her 
land than it takes from it; that is, by it more of the pro- 
ducts of the soil, which by returning enriches it, are con- 
sumed at home, than she exports. Ireland, however, by the 
same system, is relatively impoverished, for her manufactures 
are comparatively few, her trade is limited, and the mass of 
her population areemployed in agriculture, a large portion of 
the products of which is consumed not at home, but ex- 
ported and consumed out of the kingdom. Hence the stern 
necessity which forces so large a proportion of her sons and 
daughters to emigrate, although she could, under a different 
system, easily support a population twice as large as the 
highest number to which her population has as yet ever 
risen. This emigration weakens Ireland, regarded as a sep- 
arate kingdom, but it enriches the Empire, because the 
labor of those who emigrate is employed, directly or indi- 
rectly, in cultivating the yet unexhausted lands of the 
Union or of the British colonies, and more advantageously 
to British trade than it would or could be in Ireland.” 

* But in a country like yours,” resumed De Bonneville, 
‘Free Trade is the worst policy possible, especially since 
you have reached that state in which you can, with a little 
effort, make your industry suffice for yourselves. It keeps 
you dependent on foreign nations for the products of skilled 
labor, exhausts your capital to pay for foreign luxuries, 
which do and can yield no return of capital, and deprives 
you of the profits of industrial labor. You have little oc- 
casion to import the raw material, for you produce or may 
produce it for yourselves, and therefore may save to your- 
selves the profits of both industry and agriculture. Under 
Free Trade you apply your labor to agriculture, not to ob- 
tain the means of sustaining a larger population, but to ob- 
tain the means of carrying on a larger trade. The products 
of your agriculture go not to feed your people, and to in- 
crease your capital, but to support your commerce, and to 
purchase the products of foreign industry, which add nothing 
to your national wealth or strength, but really lessen both. 

‘Trade enriches a nation,” concluded De Bonneville, 
“when its exports derive their chief value from labor and 
skill ; it impoverishes a nation, when they derive their chief 
value from the land, for then it exhausts the land, en- 
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hances the price of living, and the country is able to sustain 
relatively only a smaller population. The gold taken from 
the mines of California, and exported to England or 
France, to pay for luxuries consumed, is simply so much 
extracted from the capital of the nation, and, under the 
economical point of view, thrown away. The exchange of 
the produce of the land for foreign luxuries necessarily di- 
minishes, instead of adding to the national capital. You 
should, therefore, aim to supply your own markets with the 
manufactured article, and to restrict your foreign trade to 
the products of your industry, and the importation of such 
articles needed for your industry, as you do not or cannot 
produce at home. That is, you should study to support 
your foreign exchanges with the products of industry, 
not, as now, with the products, the chief value of which 
is derived from the land, for then, in relation to foreign 
nations, you will live within your income, and not draw on 
your capital. In this way you will make your own industry 
profitable, add to your national capital, and have the 
means of sustaining a population of millions, where now you 
can sustain only thousands, as may be seen, even under the 
disadvantages of the present system of trade, by contrasting 
your Free States with your Slaveholding States. You do 
not seem as yet to have really escaped from your colonial 
dependence on the mother country; you follow her as a 
flock of sheep follow the bell-wether. When she adopted 
the protective policy, you adopted the protective policy ; 
when she adopts Free Trade, you adopt Free Trade, 
and in either case without stopping a moment to inquire 
whether the same policy operates alike in the two countries, 
or whether the policy beneficial to the one may not be ruin- 
ous to the other. The mercantile interest and that of the 
owners of slave labor are no doubt identical with the interest 
of England and demand Free Trade, but they are at war 
with the true interest and glory of the American people as 
an independent nation and a first-class civilized power. The 
mercantile interest depends more on the slaveholding inter- 
est than on any other one interest in the country, and the 
slaveholding interest is dependent almost entirely on Free 
Trade, especially with Great Britain. Here is your grand 
difficulty. The antagonism between these interests on the 
one hand, and those of the American nation, regarded as a 
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whole, on the other, is so deep, so radical, that I see not 
how you can easily reconcile it. It seems to me the Unit- 
ed States must either fail to take their proper rank in the 
scale of nations, and gradually lapse into a semi-barbaric 
state, or else the slave interest must be gradually suppress- 
ed, and finally extinguished. I see no other alternative, 
unless the slaveholding states secede or be driven from the 
Union, and form a slaveholding and planting republic by 
themselves, and such is the conclusion to which your ablest 
and most sharp-sighted statesmen, especially of the South, 
are rapidly coming. This much is evident, the slave in- 
terest, as long as it exists, must dictate the policy of the 
Union or be ruined. It must govern, or be not at all, and 
the non-slaveholding States will not submit much longer 
to its government, for they have adverse interests, and feel 
that they are strong enough to have their own way.” 
“The fact of antagonism between the two sections of 
the Union,” said O’Flanagan, “ cannot be denied, and if it 
continues, and grows as it has done for the last few years, 
it must, of course, cause a dissolution of the Union. But 
it is rather an antagonism of sentiment than of interest, 
and with reasonable concessions on each side to the pre- 
judices of the other would cease to exist. Even on M. de 
Bonneville’s own principles, there is no reason why the 
slaveholding interest should be singled out as an especial 
object of attack. The farming interest seeks a foreign 
market as well as the planting interest. Wheat, Indian 
corn, beef, pork, wool, butter, and cheese are produced with 
a view to foreign trade, no less than cotton, rice, and 
tobacco. Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin are as dependent 
on Free Trade as South Carolina, Alabama, or Mississippi. 
The agricultural interest of free labor is then identical with 
the agricultural interest of slave labor.” 
“The antagonism of sentiment, Mr. O’Flanagan ad- 
.mnits,” remarked Dieffenbach, “ originates in the real and 
radical antagonism of interest between the North and the 
South. You have adopted two mutually hostile systems, 
neither of which can develop itself without displacing the 
other. The free labor system will not tolerate the slave 
system, and the slave labor system cannot tolerate the free 
labor system. They can co-exist in a State only by the sub- 
jection of the one to the other. This, I take it, is the sim- 
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ple naked fact. Either the one system or the other must be 
in the ascendency, and dictate the policy of the government, 
or your Union is no real union, and you are, whatever your 
pretences, two distinct and hostile people. You are now 
in the crisis of the struggle between these two antagonistic 
systems. Hitherto you have proceeded in comparative har- 
mony, for ever since the election of Mr. Jefferson the slave 
system has for the most part of the time been suffered to 
govern the country. It has done so, as Mr. Hammond, 
the Senator from South Carolina, boasted in his place in the 
Senate, for the last sixty years. But the interest of free 
labor, so depressed in all the Slave States, where it dares 
not even complain, seems now resolved on asserting its in- 
dependence and its supremacy, Mr. Senator Seward has 
well said that it makes no difference whether you regard 
the action of Congress on the Kansas imbroglio as the last 
defeat or as the first victory of the Free State party ; no 
new Slave State can be admitted into the Union. Free 
labor, it seems to me, is destined to no more defeats. What 
then willthe slave interest do? Submit, it cannot, for it 
must rule the government, or be ruined. Slavery is so inter- 
woven with the habits and manners, the whole social and pri- 
vate life of the South,that emancipation is out of the question, 
and, moreover, is not at present desirable for the mass of the 
slaves themselves ; and under a government that consults 
the interests of Free Labor alone, slavery becomes ruinous 
to the masters. The contest for ascendency has come, and 
the battle cannot any longer be evaded by declamations, 
either against the abolitionists of the North, or the so-called 
“Fire Eaters” of the South. These extremists, as you call 
them, are extremists only because they better represent the 
real tendencies of their respective parties than the mode- 
rate, via-media, or so-called Union Men. I see no alter- 
native but a secession of the Slave States from the Union. 
They are separated already from the Union in feeling, in in- 
terest, and in policy, and a union against these cannot 
much longer be maintained even in appearance.” 

“The dissolution of the Union is an event,” remarked 
Father John, ‘‘ that I have never allowed myself to con- 
template even as possible. I know no right that a State 
has in or out of the constitution to secede, for it cannot 
secede without a breach of faith,—certainly not, unless it 
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has the formal consent of the other States, parties to the 
Union. That consent will never be obtained. Only the 
weaker and defeated party will ever dream of seceding, and 
being the weaker, it will not be suffered by the stronger 
to secede. Threats of secession may be thrown out to 
stay the encroachments, or assumed encroachments, of the 
ruling interest, but I do not think there is a State in the 
Union that would not shrink from the difficulties of carry- 
ing them into effect. There are only about three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand owners of slave property in the 
Union, at least such is the statement made ; and it is cer- 
tain, that but a small minority of the inhabitants of the 
Slave States are really owners of slaves. The non-slave- 
holding population of the slaveholding States have even 
less interest than the free population of the North in sus- 
taining slavery. The slaveholders constitute an aristocracy, 
a very respectable aristocracy, if you will,—high-spirited, 
generous, hospitable, and who are loved the more the bet- 
ter they are known, but still an aristocracy, which crushes the 
hopes and aspirations of the poor laboring white population 
of the Slave States. This free white population has really no 
sympathy with slavery, for it reduces them to a condition 
below that of the free peasantry in any of the States of 
Europe. These, when assured of the support and sym- 
pathy of the Free States, will hardly vote or fight for seces- 
sion, when secession has ‘for its object the maintenance of 
slavery, which crushes them; and it is possible that every 
seceding State would find a powerful enemy in its own bo- 
som. Secession cannot be effected peaceably, and I do not 
believe it can be by force, or against the force that would 
inevitably be brought to bear against it, especially as the 
army and navy would remain under the command of the 
Federal Government. I regret that threats of secession 
should be thrown out, or hopes of it indulged, but as yet I 
do not regard it as probable, hardly as ‘possible. 

e Then,” proceeded Father John, “I do not agree with 
my friends as to the relative weakness of the slave system, 
The Slave States furnish not only the best market for a 
portion of our importations, but also the best market for 
our domestic manufactures, and thus greatly soften the 
hostility even of Northern industry. Their productions 
supply the larger portion of the exchange for imported 
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luxuries consumed toa far greater extent in the Free than 
in the Slave States. The Free Trade policy of the govern- 
ment has, as Mr. O’F lanagan has suggested, turned the at- 
tention of the great farming States of the Centre and the 
West to producing fora foreign market, and identified their 
interests, for the present at least, with the interests of the 
slaveholding States. All your railroads, canals, or artificial 
means of communication, are constructed with a view to 
foreign as well as home trade, and are designed to connect 
the seaboard with the interior, Slavery is directly or in- 
directly interwoven with the interests of the whole country, 
and its abolition would derange the business and social rela- 
tions of the Free States hardly less than of the Slave 
States themselves. Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
are hardly, if any, less interested in sustaining slavery than 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, or New Orleans. The ruling 
classes in the Free States, however much they may for po- 
litical reasons favor Free Soilism, as it is called, are really 
interested in sustaining slavery, and will support no legisla- 
tive measure seriously hostile to it. I think, therefore, 
that the slave system is in no immediate danger, that it is 
quite able to protect itself, and that the free labor system 
is very far as yet from its first victory, or its last defeat. 
“The South,” Father John went on, “is less deeply 
imbued with the spirit of trade than the North ; but the 
slave system which it supports, is a most important ele- 
ment in the mercantile system whieh now governs the world. 
That mercantile system is the worst system that has ever 
prevailed in human affairs. It installs Mammon in the 
place of God, and puts trade in the place of religion ; and 
is more degrading, more brutalizing, more fatal to moral- 
ity, to the virtue, the integrity, the well-being of the 
people, than any system of ancient or modern Gentile 
superstition and idolatry. It lives and thrives, only, by 
materializing the present, and discounting the future ; and 
the reason why its fatal tendencies are not detected is, that 
it obscures, like all false systems, the intellect, blunts the 
moral sense, and degrades the soul to its own level. But 
that system governs the governments, and they cannot 
subject it to their power. It is too strong to be broken up 
by any possible governmental policy or measure. Govern- 
ments can do nothing against it, and even the Pontifical 
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government itself has been forced to yield in some meas- 
ure to its influence ; and nine-tenths of the things which 
modern Liberals, even of the moderate school, denounce as 
evils or abuses in the governments of old Europe, are re- 
garded as evils, only because they are not in harmony with 
the interests of the mercantile system, which has supplant- 
ed the Catholic system introduced under Charlemagne. 
The system can be weakened, and ultimately broken up, 
only as was the old system of Graeco-Roman idolatry and 
superstition against which Peter erected his chair ; that is, by 
recalling men to the fact that this world is not their home, 
that their destiny is not in this life, and that their supreme 
good is not found in the goods of the natural order. Re- 
ligion, operating on the hearts of individuals, detaching 
them from the world, elevating their affections to the in- 
visible and the eternal, and fixing them on the heavenly 
and the spiritual, not government, is the agent that must 
work out the changes, and introduce the ameliorations, my 
friends so ardently and so justly desire. A protective tariff 
would, to some extent, affect unfavorably the trade of Eng- 
land with this country, but it would neither annihilate nor 
shake her mercantile supremacy. With a large part of 
Europe bound in the meshes of her system, with South 
America, the East, all Central qnd Southern Asia, all 
Canada, and Oceania, to say nothing of Africa, open to 
her trade, she can bear without any great damage a serious 
falling off in her trade with us, If the American system 
of 1824 had been persevered in, it would have done some- 
thing to prevent the wonderful developments and expansion 
of British commerce ; but it is now too late for its revival 
to produce a perceptible effect. 

“The revival of the protective system,” continued 
Father John, “ would give a new spring to our manufac- 
tures, and promote the interests of our industrial, as dis- 
tinguished from our agricultural labor. It would do some- 
thing to render us less dependent on foreign industry ; but 
it would, at the same time, lessen the power of foreign na- 
tions to consume our agricultural products, and thus render 
them less dependent on us. It would, for atime, sacrifice what 
is with us the stronger interest to the weaker, and that, too, 
without building up for us a system of real home or domes- 
tic industry. Under an economical point of view, the fac- 
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tories of Lowell, Providence, or Pittsburg, are no more 
domestic in relation to the Oarolinian, Georgian, or Ala- 
bamian, than those of Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, or 
Glasgow. The so-called American system might aid and 
encourage what the French call /a grande Industrie, but 
what we want is the small industry, which may be taken 
home, and carried on in the bosom of the family. But 
that is hopeless till there comes a crash, a catastrophe 
more terrible than that of the fall of Western Rome be- 
fore the advancing hordes of Northern Barbarians. The 
protective tariff might help to emancipate us from the re- 
mains of our colonial bondage, but it would only serve to 
rivet still firmer the chains of the mercantile and credit 
system. But our speculations are idle. The American 
people will not revive it, or if they should by a spasmodic 
effort reénact it, they would not steadily sustain it. The 
agricultural, mercantile, and railroad interests, are too 
strong for that of industry, even when backed by the 
strong anti-slavery sentiment of the Free States. 

“The great evils,” added Father John in conclusion, 
‘‘of modern society are too deep, and too wide-spread, to be 
reached by political and economical devices and arrange- 
ments. ‘The whole head is sick, and the whole heart is 
faint. The endeavor to restore society to health and 
soundness by governmental action, will only make matters 
worse, as is proved by the example of the United King- 
dom and the United States. In fact, the evils complained 
of originated in the triumph of the political system over 
the religious. It became inevitable, when the Politiques, 
the politicians who opposed alike the victory of the Ligue 
and of the Huguenots, succeeded in placing Henry of 
Navarre on the throne of France as Henry IV. Then 
was inaugurated the system of independent politics—a 
system which tolerates all religions and submits to none, 
and governs the world with sole regard to human and 
temporal interests—a system which excludes religion 
from the State, subordinates the moral and spiritual in- 
terests of mankind to the political, or treats them with 
haughty disdain, or a profound indifference. In this sys- 
tem of independent politics, which has become nearly uni- 
versal, and is the boast of the modern world, is the source 
of those evils, which prey upon the heart of every contem- 
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porary civilized nation. They originate in the very attempt 
to exclude God from the state, and to secure the progress 
and well-being of man and society, by political and legis- 
lative action. They lie in the very heart of the age, in 
the prevalent political atheism, in the universal carnal 
Judaism, which renews every day the crucifixion of our 
Lord. ‘Till you lay the axe at the root of that evil, revive 
faith in the heart of man, and cure his neglect or con- 
tempt of religious duty and the retributions of another life, 
you have no remedy, no hope.” 

“Father John has, I see,” said O’Flanagan, “ no con- 
fidence in politics, and takes very nearly the same ground, 
which a few months ago he rebuked Mr. Winslow and my- 
self for taking.” 

“TY have not,” replied Father John, “and never have 
had any confidence in politics divorced from true religion, 
and operating alone. When warmed and fecundated by their 
union with religion, and acting in obedience and subordi- 
nation to the natural and the revealed law of God, I con- 
fide much in them. I advocate the liberal side in politics, 
because it is only by so doing that I can guard against 
the subjection of religion to Caesar: but I advocate the 
submission of politics to religion, to save politics from run- 
ning into atheism, anarchy, and rendering society im- 
practicable.” 

“ After all,” rejoined O’Flanagan, “‘ speculations on the 
topics that have come up, on Political Economy, Free 
Trade, and Protective Tariffs, have very little to do with 
explaining why the majority of my Catholic countrymen, 
naturalized in the United States, usually support the 
Democratic party. 

“Tt is not necessary to seek an explanation of that 
fact,” replied Father John. ‘ The Democratic party, as to 
its doctrines, is of European rather than of American, of 
Continental rather than of English origin, and is the 
counterpart of the absolute monarchy which prevailed in 
Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Nearly all the political people of the United States are of 
European origin or descent ; but some emigrated from Eu- 
rope at an earlier and others at a later day. As a general 
rule, the more recent arrivals brought with them the Demo- 
cratic or Jacobinical doctrines which were in fashion in Ku- 
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rope throughout the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and these, whom we may call neo-Americans, constituted 
the main body of the Democratic party. Nothing was 
more natural than that the immigrants in our own day 
should associate themselves with this party, with whom 
they, in their capacity of citizens of foreign birth, the more 
readily sympathize. Add to this that the political and 
social doctrines, put in vogue by the French revolution, 
are still held and deeply cherished in the bosom of those 
classes of the European population that emigrate. Catho- 
lic Ireland sympathizes with the Continent far more than 
with England, and in its political and social doctrines is 
chiefly influenced by France. Being in a state of chronic 
rebellion against the government, and suffering innumer- 
able wrongs, it has, like the continental Liberals, looked to 
democracy as the source of deliverance and regeneration. 
The lay-leaders of the national party are Liberals, and 
being obliged to draw their force from the people, are at 
least virtually democrats. The Irish popular mind has 
been turned to democratic ideas and hopes. before leaving 
home ; the Irish have felt, they as well as others, the 
workings of the spirit of the age ; and oncoming here, they 
find their natural association with the Democratic party. 
They are not led to the support of that party, either by 
their clergy or their religion, but by their political sentiments 
and tendencies. ‘That they entertain notions and do many 
things incompatible with a true understanding of their re- 
ligion, it were foolish to deny ; but they do not see the 
incompatibility, and with few exceptions, intend to subor- 
dinate their politics to their religion, not their religion to 
their politics. Make them see that a certain doctrine or 
policy is opposed to their Catholicity, and the great body 
of them will abandon it, for they have, even in these times, 
a political conscience. After all, I see not that they owe any 
apology for supporting the Democratic party, which is prob- 
ably as little objectionable as any party in the country. 
What I wish is that Catholics, as Catholics, should stand 
aloof from all parties, and hold themselves free as citizens 
to vote for such candidates as they prefer. What I ask 
of them is to study not to commit their religion or 
their Church to any party, Whig or Democrat. Catholic 
citizens, as others, may be partisans, but the Church is not 
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and cannot be a partisan, and they must beware of attempt- 
ing to make her so, and of doing or saying any thing that 
will embarrass the freedom and independence of her clergy 
in relation to the interests of religion. I do not want the 
Democratic or any other party to feel that it has a special 
right to count on the votes of Catholics.” 


Conversation VIII. 


“Mr. O’Flanagan,” remarked Dieffenbach, ‘‘ observed 
the other evening, that his religion has nothing to do with 
his politics. I understood him to mean that his politics are 
independent of his religion, and that in the political order 
he may hold or do any thing he pleases, whether it does or 
does not accord with the doctrine and precepts of his 
Church. I have heard many Catholics, even some earnest, 
practical Catholics, say the same ; but I always presume 
that they speak without really meaning what they say.” 

“In this instance, at least,” replied O’Flanagan, “I 
mean what I say. My political opinions and conduct are 
my own, dictated by my own sense of justice and expe- 
diency, not by my Church or my clergy, whose functions are 
purely spiritual, and who have no authority in the temporal 
order.” 

“There were,” rejoined Dieffenbach, “‘in the time of 
Leo X., certain pretended philosophers who took it into 
their heads to assert, that the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, though theologically true, is philosophically 
false. The Pope condemned them, and asserted that 
nothing can be true in philosophy that is false in theology, 
or true in theology that is false in philosophy. One truth 
cannot contradict another ; philosophy does not include 
Catholic theology, but Catholic theology includes philos- 
ophy ; nature does not include grace, but grace includes 
nature ; the natural virtues do not include the supernatu- 
ral, but the supernatural include the natural. So politics 
do not include religion, but religion includes politics. To 
fail in political morality is to fail in religion itself, for the 
basis of all specific political morality is the precept, ‘ 'Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ; and if a man love not 
his brother, that is, his neighbor, whom he hath seen, how 
shall he love God whom he hath not seen?’ If there 
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be a moral right in politics, then, though a man’s politics 
may have nothing to do with his religion, yet his religion, as 
his supreme law of conscience, has something, and indeed 
much, to do with his politics. Mr. O’Flanagan will allow 
me to say with all respect, that he would have spoken 
more like a good Catholic, as he no doubt is, if he had said 
his religion is independent of his politics, and gives the law 
to them, instead of receiving it from them.” 

“There are,” answered O’Flanagan, “two orders, the 
spiritual and the temporal, each independent and supreme 
in its own order. In the spiritual order the authority of 
the Church is supreme ; in the temporal order the supreme 
authority is vested in the state ; and in that order, I am 
free to do whatever the state permits, or does not prohibit. 
As a citizen of a democratic state, I share the political 
sovereignty, and have in my political opinions and actions 
all the freedom and independence which belongs to that 
sovereignty.” 

“Tn so far as the civil order is concerned, I concede it,” 
said Winslow, “‘ but the question is not there. The civil or- 
der cannot call a man to an account for what it permits, 
but a man may nevertheless be accountable in the spiritual 
order for things done in the temporal. Mr. O’Flanagan 
says well, that there are two orders, each independent and 
supreme in its own order, but it does not follow from 
this that one order may not be dependent in relation to 
another and a superior order. The temporal order is in- 
ferior to the spiritual order, and is on all sides bounded by 
it. This is so not by positive ordination, but in the very 
nature of things, and even God himself cannot make it other- 
wise. This is the point which, it seems to me, some Catho- 
lics overlook. Brownson’s Review, in controverting the 
opinion that free negroes, citizens of a particular State, are not 
citizens of the United States, delivered by the Chief Justice 
in the Dred Scott case, says : “ We regret that in giving the 
opinion of the Court the learned Judge did not recollect 
what he is taught by his religion, namely, the unity of the 
race, that all men by the natural law are equal, that negroes 
are men, and therefore, as to their rights, must be regarded 
as standing on the same footing with white men, where there 
is no positive or municipal law that degrades them.’ To 
this a Catholic journalist replies, with apparently general 
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approbation, ‘that the Reviewer would do well to remember 
that the Chief Justice occupies his seat to administer the 
law according to the Constitution of the United States, 
not to execute the ordinances and decrees of the Council of 
Trent.’ That reply, if it means any thing, means that a 
Catholic judge is not bound in his official character by his 
religion. Nobody is silly enough to pretend that a Chief 
Justice of the United States has it for his official duty to 
execute the ordinances and decrees of the Council of Trent ; 
but the question raised is, whether a Catholic judge can 
adiminister judicially the civil law or sit under a civil con- 
stitution that brings him into conflict with the ordinances 
and decrees, the doctrine and discipline of his Church ? ” 
“Tt is not certain that the objection of the Reviewer is 
well founded,” rejoined O’Flanagan, “ and it may be, that 
the opinion of the court is compatible with our religion. 
The Catholic journals argued well against the Reviewer, 
that Chief Justice Taney, brought up a Catholic from his 
infancy, should be presumed to know and to respect his relig- 
ion as well and as much as a recent convert, notorious for 
the eccentricity of his opinions, and the grievous errors of 
all sorts into which he has fallen in the course of his life.” 
“That was well argued on Protestant principles,” re- 
plied Dieffenbach, “ but very badly argued on Catholic prin- 
ciples. Protestantism is based on the opinion of men, but 
Catholicity reposes on the word of God, and Catholics have 
an infallible method of determining what that word is, 
without drawing invidious comparisons between individ- 
uals, whether eminent or not. Neither Chief Justice Taney 
nor the Editur of Brownson’s Review is an authority in 
Catholic doctrine, and if the question arises, which of them 
represents that doctrine truly, the appeal must be to a 
standard independent of them both. Judge Taney is, no 
doubt, an eminent jurist, but it does not follow from that 
fact that he is an eminent theologian. There have been 
many able jurists who could not be accepted as authority 
in Catholic doctrine, such as Ulpian and Papinian, Domat, 
Mansfield, Blackstone, Marshall, Kent,and Story. A man 
may be eminent in one line without being eminent in every 
line. Count Boniface was no doubt superior as a military 
man to St. Augustine, but probably several degrees below him 
as a theologian. A man may have been a Catholic from his 
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infancy up, without being a Father or a Doctor of the 
Church, and I have never heard that Chief Justice Taney 
has distinguished himself by his theological attainments 
or proficiency. The principle assumed by the journals 
is invidious, and opposed to that freedom of thought and 
criticism which our religion allows. It would invest emi- 
nent jurists or civilians, who may have devoted no special 
study to theology, with Papal prerogatives and immunities 
with regard to all humbler or less eminent individuals. It 
is an ungenerous and an unmanly attempt to silence every 
modest man by an appeal to the argumentum ad verecun- 
diam,—an argument seldom resorted to when other argu- 
ments can be had.” 

“T raise no question,” said Winslow, “ between the 
Chief Justice and the Reviewer. I do not censure or defend 
either. The question I raise is, as to the justice of the re- 
ply the Catholic journalist gave to the Reviewer, which 
was, as I understand it, that a Catholic judge is not bound 
in his official character to consult the teachings of his relig- 
ion, and may administer the civil law although it conflicts 
with the doctrine and precepts of his Church. If we ac- 
cept the principle of that reply, a Christian might have 
officiated as judge under Nero, Decius, or Diocletian, and 
doomed his fellow-Christians for being Christians to the am- 
phitheatre, or to any of the various forms of torture and 
death authorized by the laws of the empire ; or a Catholic 
might have sat on the bench under Elizabeth, and sentenced 
the priests of his Church to be tortured, hung, drawn and 
quartered for daring to perform the proper offices of their 
priesthood. That may be so, and it may be that it is be- 
cause I am only a convert, and too green as a Catholic to 
see its lawfulness, but as at present informed I cannot ad- 
mit it. It strikes me that no Catholic can hold an office 
that requires him to act against his religion ; and if the con- 
stitution and laws of the Union really do require the judge 
to go against his religion, the least he can do is to resign 
his seat, for under a constitution and laws that really do 
that, no Catholic can hold office.” 

“The case made by the Reviewer can be disposed of 
without raising the question as to the mutual relation of 
the two powers,” said De Bonneville. 

“ But not the case made by the Catholic Journalist in his 
flippant reply to the Reviewer,” replied Dieffenbach. 
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“The Chief Justice is an officer of the civil, not of the 
ecclesiastical court, and his duty is to declare and apply 
the civil law, the law of his own court, as he finds it,” re- 
plied O’ Flanagan. 

‘The Jaw by which priests were hung in England under 
Elizabeth, was a civil, and not an ecclesiastical law,” replied 
Dieffenbach. ‘“‘Technically they were not sentenced and 
executed for performing their priestly functions, but for 
treason, because the civil law made the performance of those 
functions treason against the crown. ‘Treason isa civil of- 
fence, and punishable i in all states by the civil authority. 'The 
judge, therefore, in sentencing the priest sentences him di- 
rectly for a civil offence, and only indirectly for performing 
the offices of his Church. Could a Catholic judge plead that 
at the bar of conscience, in justification of his having, in 
fact, sentenced the priests of his Church to be hung, drawn, 
and quartered, for doing that which by the law of God is 
no offence, but for them a right and a duty ?” 

“The judge holds under the civil law, and his duty is 
to interpret it and apply it faithfully to the case before the 
court,” rejoined O’Flanagan. “If the law is unjust, the 
legislative, not the judicial authority, is responsible.” 

“I am not prepared to say as much as that,” answered 
De Bonneville. ‘ The judge is bound to take into consider- 
ation the justice of the law, and to interpret it in accordance 
with natural right, so far as he can without violence to the 
text. The Reviewer did not complain of the Chief Justice 
that he did not follow the Council of Trent against the Con- 
stitution, but that he did not remember, in interpreting the 
language, or more properly the silence, of the Constitution 
touching negro citizenship, what his religion teaches him, 
and what as a Catholic he holds and must hold, namely, 
that negroes are men, that all men are equal before the law 
of nature, and therefore as men, negroes and whites stand 
on the same footing of equality. The legal presumption, 
then, must be in favor of equality, and therefore in favor 
of negro citizenship. If negroes are men, and all men are 
equal as men, then free negroes and whites are equal as 
citizens, unless the contrary is expressly ordained by the 
Constitution. Free negroes, citizens of a particular State, 
are citizens of the United States, unless expressly excluded 
by the text of the Constitution itself. Had the Chief Jus- 
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tice remembered the great doctrine of the unity of the race 
and the equality of all men before the law of nature, which 
the Constitution left him free to do, and which his religion 
required him to do, he would have seen that the presump- 
tions in the case were in favor of equality, and therefore, that 
he must decide in favor of negro citizenship, because, as every 
one knows, there is, as a matter of fact, nothing in the let- 
ter of the Constitution against it.” 

“ The court,” replied O’Flanagan, ‘‘ does not make, and 
has no power to make the Constitution ; it only declares 
what it is, according to the true intent and meaning of the 
sovereign will that ordains it. It has nothing to do with 
speculations on the unity or diversity of the race, with the 
abstract law of nature, or the abstruse and subtile distinc- 
tions of scholastic theology. It looks solely to the intent and 
meaning of the sovereign people in forming the Constitution, 
The legal method of ascertaining this meaning is to con- 
sult what was the sentiment of the civilized world at the 
time when the Constitution was made, of the Convention 
that drew it up, and of the people who ratified it. This 
sentiment touching the negro race at the time did not treat 
negroes as the equals of the whites; it branded them as an 
inferior race, and regarded them not as men, but as mer- 
chandise that might be bought and sold in the market as 
any other species of merchandise. It is preposterous to 
suppose that the white race entertaining this sentiment 
could for a moment think of placing persons of the negro 
race on a footing of equality with themselves, or of confer- 
ring on them the rights of citizens under the new government 
they were forming. The presumption then is against negro 
citizenship, and the rule is to interpret the Constitution 
against it as far as it can be without violence to the text. 
So at least reasons the Chief Justice, and what lawyer will 
say that his reasoning is not true legal reasoning ?” 

** The facts,” said Winslow, “are not precisely as the 
court assumes. The sounder sentiment of the civilized 
world at the time did not deny, and in fact it had never 
denied negroes to be men, sprung alike with the white race 
from Adam and Eve. With a Catholic judge the sentiment 
of the Catholic Church must count for something in deter- 
mining the sentiment of the civilized world, and that sen- 
timent had always treated negroes as men, having under 
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the law of nature and the law of grace equal rights. The 
Popes as early as 1482 had positively forbidden, under pain 
of excommunication, the reduction of negroes born free to 
slavery, and also the purchasing of those who were thus re- 
duced. Practically negro slaves were bought and sold 
in the market, but public opinion, if it tolerated, never 
sanctioned it, and certainly never allowed free negroes to 
be so bought and sold. It condemned, in this country, as 
early as 1787, and in fact as early as 1776, the African 
slave trade, though that trade still continues, for there are 
always found in every age and in every country individuals 
who will brave public opinion and even religion itself in 
pursuit of gain. The colonies themselves, as is well known, 
had at an early day protested against the introduction of 
negro slaves, and the Constitution bears on its face ample 
evidence that public opinion condemned both the slave 
trade and negro slavery, and that the Convention that drew 
it up would have abolished both, if they could have done so 
without defeating the union of the several States under a 
single government, which was the principal end they had 
in view. The Constitution studiously avoids all recognition 
of slavery in terms, and nowhere marks the slightest dis- 
tinction between free negroes and free white men. If it 
refers to negro slaves at all, it refers to them as ‘ persons 
held to service,’ or to ‘ other persons,’ or simply ‘ persons 
imported,’ never as negroes, and in denominating them 
persons, it declares them to be human beings, men, and 
therefore that, under the law of nature, they stand on a 
footing of perfect equality with men of the white race.” 
“The court,” added Dieffenbach, ‘‘ was out in its law 
as well as in its facts. It assumes that in order to deter- 
mine the true intent and meaning of the Constitution, it 
suffices to ascertain the true intent and meaning of the 
people in ordaining it. But the Constitution is not all con- 
ventional, and only a part, and that the least essential part, 
originates in the will of the people. The state, civil gov- 
ernment, is instituted and exists for the purpose of main- 
taining justice, and repressing or redressing injustice ; for, 
Cousin, the eminent French philosopher, well asserts, the 
state is founded on the idea of the just, and has for its 
mission the realization of justice in society. All acts against 
justice are acts against the very purpose and end of the 
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state, and therefore unconstitutional, and null and void from 
the beginning. St. Augustine, and all ethical authorities, 
ancient or modern, maintain that laws against natural jus- 
tice, are violences rather than laws, and without force ; 
and even Blackstone concedes that acts contrary to the 
law of nature are null and void. The law of nature, natural 
justice, is anterior to the convention, anterior to civil so- 
ciety, and is the fundamental law of the civil constitution, 
against which the convention or the political power has no 
right, no authority. It is integral in the constitution of 
the state, always presupposed, and is what may properly 
be called the non-conventional part of the Constitution. 
The prince, that is, in a popular state, the convention, is 
restricted in his powers by it, and whatever he attempts 
against it is unconstitutional and void, without the slight- 
est legal force, since it is against the fundamental and in- 
violable law of the state, which binds alike the sovereign 
and the subject. In determining the law, in deciding the 
question of its constitutionality, the supreme court must 
consult this non-conventional part of the Constitution, even 
more than the conventional part. The law of nature limits 
the power of the sovereign. Neither the legislature nor the 
convention can perform any valid act against natural jus- 
tice, and therefore the court which has cognizance of con- 
stitutional questions will and must treat not only every 
legislative enactment, but every provision, article or clause 
of the conventional constitution itself, that contradicts that 
justice, as non avenu.” 

“The Supreme Court, therefore,” added Winslow, 
“can never, whatever the text of the written constitution, 
declare any thing to be constitutional, and therefore law, 
that contravenes natural justice. It is not true, then, 
that the court has no power to go behind even the written 
or conventional constitution, and to inquire whether the 
law does or does not violate the Jaw of nature, for the 
law of nature being the fundamental law of the state, that 
from which the state derives its being and the Convention 
all its powers, is as much before the court or within its 
cognizance as the conventional constitution itself. The 
Supreme Court of every State for the State, the Supreme 
Court of the United States for the Union, is the supreme 
civil tribunal for settling the constitutionality or unconsti- 
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tutionality of the legislative acts which come before it. It 
entertains the plea to the constitutionality, and wiil declare 
every legislative act or so much thereof unconstitutional 
and void as it judges to be forbidden or not authorized by 
the Constitution. But no act is or can be constitutional 
that contradicts the natural law, because that law is an 
essential element of the Constitution, is itself the funda- 
mental constitution of every state, by the very fact that 
the state is a state, not a mob ora despotism.” 

“The court,” explained Father John, “ judges of the 
justice of the law, that is, whether it is or is not forbidden 
by the natural law, but it does not judge of the policy or 
impolicy, expediency or inexpediency of the law, for that 
belongs primarily to the political, and secondarily, to the 
legislative power.” 

“ The judges,” rejoined O’Flanagan, “ are civil officers, 
created by civil society, and hold their office from the 
prince, or, as we say in this country, from the people. They 
are subordinate to the sovereign, and are bound to ascertain, 
declare, and apply to the case before them the will of the 
sovereign people, as expressed by them in the Constitution 
and the laws made in accordance therewith. They may 
judge whether the legislative enactment under which the 
case before them is brought, does or does not conform to 
that will so expressed, but they cannot go behind that will 
itself, or judge the acts of the convention, under pretext 
of judging whether the law is constitutional or not. The 
highest conceivable civil tribunal is the convention or the 
people themselves, and their judgment in convention, of 
what is or is not in accordance with the law of nature, is su- 
preme and final for the civil court. It would be absurd to 
pretend that the judges have authority to sit in judgment 
on the will that creates them, and to set aside as void the 
very act from which they derive all their power.” 

“Tf the maxim of the old Roman jurist, Quod placuit 
principi, legis habet vigorem, be accepted, Mr. O’F lanagan 
is certainly right,” replied Dieffenbach. “ His principle is 
unquestionably that adopted by Mr. Chief Justice Taney, and 
by the leaders of the Democratic party, since the time of 
General Jackson, who introduced and sanctioned the doc- 
trine that each department of the government interprets 
the Constitution for itself. The courts are created by the 
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convention or the people, and the judges are directly or in- 
directly appointed by them, and officiate in their name ; 
but, the courts are created courts of justice, and the 
judges are elected or appointed to administer justice, and, 
therefore, derive their power from the people only so far 
as the justice they are to administer is created by the 
people and dependent on their will. They are judges of 
the law ; they decide sovereignly in the civil order what is 
the law, as well as apply the law to the particular case be- 
fore them. The will of the people or the convention is 
law within the limits of the natural or the moral law, but 
is null and void as unjust, as a violence, the moment it 
passes beyond those limits. Whether their will does or 
does not pass beyond those limits, is not a political or a le- 
gislative, but a judicial question, and its decision belongs 
not to the convention, the supreme political power, nor to the 
legislature, but to the supreme judiciary. This is implied 
in that division of the powers of government into separate 
departments, so essential in the judgment of the fathers of 
the American republic to the existence and maintenance of 
freedom. The supreme judiciary is not merely a branch of 
the executive department, nor are the judges elected or 
appointed simply to carry out the will of the sovereign, 
whether the sovereign be the king or emperor, the nobility, 
or the people in convention, but to restrain even that will it- 
self within the limits of the moral or natural law. Mr. 
O’F lanagan’s reasoning is at war with rational liberty ; it 
involves the principle of civil despotism, makes the people 
absolute sovereign, and assumes that justice and injustice, 
right and wrong, are simply conventional.” 

‘“‘ But, I have simply stated the democratic principle, 
which I understand to be adopted as law by the American 
people,” replied O’F lanagan ; “ I am not responsible for that 
principle.” 

‘““'The democratic principle, as understood by European 
Democrats, Jacobins, Red Republicans, and Revolutionists, 
who only transfer the absolute power of the state from the 
monarch to the convention or the people,” replied Father 
John, “ Mr. O’F lanagan indeed adopts or states, but not the 
democratic principle as it has been hitherto understood by 
the great body of the American people. In the sense of 
that principle, the American government, whether State 
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or Federal, is not, and was never intended to be democrat- 
ic, for it was intended by its framers to be, in principle and 
in practice, a free government, a government compatible 
with the maintenance of justice, and the natural rights of 
man.” 

“ When the political, legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers of government,” remarked Dieffenbach, “‘ are united 
in the same hands, there may be despotism, but there is no 
state, no recognition, at least no guaranty, of freedom, 
no protection of natural rights. The glory of the Amer- 
ican government is not in its democratic features, but in 
its wise and just division of the powers of government into 
distinct departments, a division, which has its reason in 
the very nature of government. With you the powers of 
government are distributed into four departments, the 
political, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. 
The political power is the convention ; the legislative power 
is vested in the legislative assemblies, subject in some in- 
stances to a conditional veto by the chief executive officer ; 
the executive power for the Union is vested in the president ; 
in the several States in the governor alone, or in the govern- 
or and council ; the judicial power is vested in the supreme 
court. The executive executes the law as declared and ap- 
plied by the judiciary, and can execute it only as so de- 
clared and applied. The legislative power may enact any 
law it pleases, authorized by the Constitution, or in the 
State governments, not forbidden by it. The political 
power or convention may authorize or forbid, through the 
Constitution, what it pleases, not in contravention of natural 
justice, or what in this cvuntry is called the natural rights 
of man. The judiciary decides whether the political as 
well as the legislative power transcends the limits of natu- 
ral justice, and declares void the acts of either, when it 
judges that it does.” 

“ Therefore,” added Father John, “ the judicial is the 
more important department of government, as being that 
which restrains arbitrary and unjust power, and protects 
the freedom, the rights of the subject or citizen. The 
judiciary protects the rights of the citizen in face of the 
political sovereign as well as in face of the legislature, 
the executive, or his fellow-citizens or subjects. The office 
of judge is, therefore, the most essential, the most vital, 
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and the most dignified in the state. So long as the judici- 
ary remains incorrupt and independent, so long as it firmly 
insists on its rights and fearlessly performs its duties, 
though there may be political blunders, though there may 
be many impolitic laws, and many foolish legislative enact- 
ments, there can be no gross oppression, for substantial j jus- 
tice will be affirmed and injustice repressed. It is deeply to 
be deplored, that the high dignity and vital importance of the 
judiciary have, in a measure, been lost sight of in late years 
by the public, in consequence of the tendency, insanely en- 
couraged, to exalt unduly the political power. The gravest 
dangers threaten us in consequence of the unwearied efforts 
on the part of political leaders and demagogues to render 
the political power absolute. The judge has come to be 
looked upon as a mere executive officer, whose official duty 
is simply to declare and apply to the case before the court 
the will of the political power, or the sovereign people ; and 
he is regarded, even by honest and intelligent men, as tran- 
scending his powers, as abusing his office, “if he attempts by 
his decisions to confine the will or pleasure of the political 
power within the limits of justice. There have been for 
several years strong and even successful movements through- 
out nearly all the States of the Union to subject the judges 
immediately to the political power, to bring them imme- 
diately under the influence of public opinion ; and, the 
judges themselves, as they lose their independent position, 

are beginning to lose sight of their high and solemn func- 
tions, and to regard it as their duty simply t 0 give effect 
to public sentiment, which is, practically, the popular opin- 
ion, prejudice, or caprice of the time and place. It was avow- 
edly to render the judges immediately responsible to 
popular opinion, that the radicals, who have inflicted so 
many irreparable evils upon our American community, 
demanded and have introduced into most of the States the 
constitutional clauses, which render the judges elective by 
popular suffrage, elective for a brief term of years, and 
reéligible. These changes destroy the independence of the 
judiciary, and reintroduce the terrible evil from which our 
English ancestors struggled so hard to free themselves, and 
which was one of the causes of the American revolution 
itseli—that of making the judges dependent on the good 
will of the sovereign, and the mere instruments of his pleas- 
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ure. They have worked an almost entire revolution in the 
judiciary, and prepared our republic to become a popular or 
a democratic absolutism, in which the people, that is, 
party, that is, again, the demagogues, govern, without any 
legal or practical restraint on their irresponsible will. 

“The Chief Justice of the United States,” remarked 
Winslow, “though bred in a good school, seems to have 
been led to adopt the maxims of the Roman, rather than 
of the English law ; and has sought rather to give effect 
to the will of the political power, than to strengthen the 
defences of individual rights. In deserting the old Federal 
party, he seems to have gone over to political absolutism, 
the real character of which is concealed from his vision, be- 
cause it presents itself to him under the popular name of 
democracy. If we adopt the principle of the radical 
democracy, and pronounce the political power absolute, no 
fault can be found with the opinion of the Chief Justice 
in the Dred Scott case, save so far as it is founded on the 
misapprehension of the facts in the case. But that prin- 
ciple, which I believe to be the real, pure democratic prin- 
ciple, and therefore the reason why I cannot be a democrat, 
is the principle of absolutism, of Ceesarism, just as much 
as it would be if the political power was vested in one man, 
instead of being as with us vested in the people, or the ° 
convention. It makes the arbitrary will of the people su- 
preme, and therefore, right and wrong, conventional. With 
us the people are the state, and this doctrine makes the 
state absolute, free to do whatever it pleases. It makes 
the popular will, which in practice is simply popular opin- 
ion, the supreme law of the land, with no higher law to 
which that will is itself bound to conform.” 

**So it comes out at last, that we must accept Mr. 
Seward’s doctrine of the higher law,” exclaimed O’Flana- 
gan,—‘‘a doctrine which has excited a burst of ipdignation 
trom one end of the Union to the other, and which is in- 
compatible with the very existence of government.” 

‘** No man who denies the higher law,” replied Father 
John, “has or can have the right to open his mouth in 
favor of liberty, whether civil or religious. There is, if 
there be any truth in reason or revelation, a higher law 
than the will of the people, or the convention. Mr. Seward 
did not err, but uttered a great truth, when he boldly pro- 
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claimed it in his place in the Senate. — It is the only basis 
of liberty, whether civil or religious. The error of Mr. 
Seward was not in proclaiming the higher law, but in 
making each individual his own judge of what it enjoins, 
and in tacitly implying that the Constitution of the United 
States requires one to do things against it. The Consti- 
tution requires nothing of any one incompatible with the 
higher law, whether the natural law or the revealed 
law, and not the individual, but, in the civil order, the 
Supreme Court is the tribunal for interpreting, declaring, 
and applying it. The great danger to liberty in our 
country, it cannot be too often repeated, is from the ten- 
dency to assert the absolute supremacy of the state, 
and in not recognizing the fact, that no will or ordinance 
even of the people in convention assembled, and ratified 
by a popular vote, is or can be law, or be rightly treated 
as law by the Courts, if it contravenes the law of justice. 
The existence and well-being of society depend on the wise 
and prompt administration of justice, which is anterior to 
the convention, and is its law. This justice is that higher 
law, which is created by no human convention or legisla- 
tion, but is enacted by God himself, as the transcript of 
his own eternal law. The tribunal for determining this 
law is not, as Mr. Seward would leave us to infer, the indi- 
vidual for himself, but the Supreme Judiciary. So under- 
stood, it involves nothing anarchical, or restrictive of the 
just freedom and authority of the political power.” 

‘“* But the Supreme Court is not infallible, and may err 
in its decision, as it is contended Chief Justice Taney ac- 
tually has done, in deciding in the Dred Scott case, against 
negro citizenship,” rejomed O’Flanagan. ‘* What security 
have we, then, that the Courts will maintain justice, or 
that they will not make unjust decisions? If they do 
make unjust decisions, what is the remedy ? If the de- 
cisions of the Court bind both the individual and the po- 
litical power, what right will any one have to reclaim 
against them, or to demand their reversal ? ” 

“The difficulty is theoretical rather than practical,” 
answered Father John. “In practice, the Courts, if pure 
and independent, will seldom err as to natural justice. 
Their decisions, furthermore, bind only in the temporal 
order, and one is obliged to obey them only dn his civil 
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capacity, and is, consequently, free to criticize the decision, 
if he see cause to do so. Even the error of the Court in 
the Dred Scott case, if err it did, was not in relation to the 
points actually before it for adjudication; and the criti- 
cisms which I should allow myself, are not on its decisions, 
but its obiter dicta. 1 think the opinion wrong that denies 
negro citizenship, because I hold that the presumption un- 
der our system is in favor of equal rights, and negroes are 
citizens, the same as others, if not expressly excluded. 
But I do not think the presumption is in favor of negro 
suffrage, for suffrage is not a natural, but a conventional 
right, and can never be presumed. The right to vote in 
elections isa trust positively conferred, and must be strictly 
construed.” 

“The Supreme Court is the supreme tribunal in the 
civil order, but the civil order is not itself supreme,” added 
Dieffenbach; ‘‘and the Supreme Court is itself bound to 
take the law of justice, as expounded by the Supreme Tri- 
bunal of the supreme or spiritual order, which enlightens 
conscience in regard to absolute justice, and interprets su- 
premely for it the law of God. The Supreme Court, after 
all, is a civil court, and within the civil order. It is a 
branch of the civil government, and its decisions, though 
civilly are not absolutely infallible, unless on the moral and 
spiritual relations of the case it borrows its light from the 
spiritual order, or the court which is instituted, not by man, 
but by God himself, to interpret, declare, and apply the 
‘higher law for conscience. This is wherefore political athe- 
ism is necessarily hostile to true liberty, as not recognizing, 
and not being able to declare infallibly the law of ni tural 
justice, which is the basis and sanction of all human law. 
This shows, also, wherefore Catholics cannot mean what 
they say, when they assert that their religion has nothing 
to do with their politics, as Mr. 0’ Flanagan is so fond of 
saying.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Father John, “the spiritual 
order is superior to the temporal, and thus the Church in- 
terprets the natural law for the state, and not the state for 
the Church. But this she does by her ordinary teaching, 
not ordinarily by formal judicial decisions,—by informing 
the mind and conscience of the judges and rulers, as men 
and citizens. However, in a state that holds under the 
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natural law, as with us, and is not by its constitution a 
Catholic state under special Catholic obligations, natural 
justice suffiees for the Courts, and as that is in the natural 
order, the civil judges are competent to decide any questions 
arising under it, at least, with sufficient ‘accuracy for all 
practical purposes. For myself, I should be satisfied with 
the civil courts, when properly constituted, and suffered 
to be independent, as sufficient to maintain justice in all 
civil causes. The faults of their decisions do not arise from 
their ignorance of natural justice, or their inability to 
make just decisions, so much as from their dependence on 
the political power, and failure to assert their rights and pre- 

rogatives. The w orld has not subsisted six thousand years, 

and two thousand years under the Christian Dispensation, 
without the natural law being known, the law which is in- 
corporated into the very reason and nature of man. Practi- 
cally at any rate, the higher law may be safely asserted, if 
it is asserted and followed only as declared and applied by 
the Supreme Court,—safely follow ed, whether in relation 
to liberty or in relation to power.” 





Art. 1V.—Philosophie et Religion, Dignité de la Raison 
humaine, et Necessit? de la Révélation Divine. Par 
H. L. C. Marner. Paris: 1856. 8vo, 


In our review for January, 1857, we discussed the 
first part of this work, that which treats of the ‘ Dignity 
of Human Reason,” and promised to return to it and con- 
sider the views of the author in relation to the second 
part, which undertakes to prove the “‘ Necessity of Divine 
Revelation. We proceed now to redeem our promise, 
though somewhat late. 

In many of the works which attempt to prove the ne- 
cessity of Divine revelation, there is, at least, an apparent 
contradiction, which does much to "lessen their value as 
works intended to convince unbelievers of the truth of the 
Christian religion. The authors usually begin by estab- 
lishing the dignity and trustworthiness of reason, in order 
to refute skepticism, and to obtain a solid ground for 
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science and natural faith; they then proceed to demon- 
strate from the history of human errors, in all ages and 
countries, the insufficiency of reason, its utter inability to 
serve us as our sole guide even in the natural order ; 
and they end by concluding from this insufficiency and 
this inability, the necessity of Divine revelation and su- 
pernatural guidance. Theologians in the tract de Vera 
Religione, usually undertake to prove first that a Divine rev- 
elation is possible ; second, that it is necessary ; and third, 
that it has been given. But all conclude its necessity from 
the insufficiency of reason, an insufficiency attempted to be 
proved by reason itself. They assume, then, as it would 
seem, the sufficiency of reason as the condition of proving 
the insufficiency of reason. Moreover, if supernatural rev- 
elation be necessary to nature, or as the complement of 
natural reason, it falls itself into the order of nature, and 
then is natural, and is not, properly speaking, supernatural. 
Indeed, every attempt to prove from natural reason the 
necessity of Divine or supernatural revelation, seems to 
involve in some form this real or apparent contradiction. 
Pascal and Huet demolish reason to clear the site for faith; 
but it is with reason they demolish reason, and a faith 
that is built on the denial of reason not only has no solid 
foundation, but is, really, no faith at all, for faith always 
implies an act of reason. Only a rational subject can 
elicit an act of faith, or have infused the habit of faith. 
Hence the Jansenists and Traditionalists, who build science 
on supernatural revelation and make faith precede knowl- 
edge, only build castles in the air. 

Acute and logical unbelievers, seeing this apparent 
contradiction between the first part and the last part of 
our argument, read our Evangelical Demonstrations with- 
out being convinced, and remain persuaded in their own 
minds that, whether a Divine revelation has been made or 
not, it can never be proved either from or by reason. Our 
treatises, while they confirm and satisfy those who already 
believe and have no doubts, leave unbelievers unbelievers 
still, and, not seldom, tend only to render them more har- 
dened in their unbelief. 

Whence comes this? Is the apparent contradiction 
real? Have all the able men who have used the ordinary 
method been deceived, or only barefaced sophists? We 
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shall reply to that by and by; but we say now, that the ar- 
gument as usually presented, is not in all respects logically 
or theclogically valid. Natural reason must suffice for 
natural reason, and be sufficient in the natural order, if we 
suppose the natural order to remain in its normal state. 
Whatever is in the order of nature or due to it is natural. 
Reason is our natural light, the revelation of God to us in 
the natural order. It is that light which we receive from 
God, in and by the simple fact that he has created us rational 
and intelligent existences, in and by the fact that he has 
made us men; and to suppose it really insufficient for us 
in the order of natural existences, or deprived of its com- 
plement as reason, would be to deny that God has created 
us men, or that we are any thing more than inchoate exist- 
ences. Assuming this, it is evident that the necessity of 
a Divine revelation in addition to our natural light cannot 
be concluded a priort by natural reason, nor even conceived 
of naturally, and that a supernatural revelation must be 
made as the condition of our being able, not only to prove, 
but even to conceive, its necessity. 

By Catholic faith we are taught that God could, if he 
had chosen, have created man in the beginning as he is 
now born, seclusa ratione culpe. Then we must suppose 
that man is now born with all that can be asserted as 
essential to his existence in a state of pure nature. If so, 
we cannot maintain, for it is not true, that Divine or 
supernatural revelation is necessary to nature, or as the 
complement of our natural light. Nature, as pure nature, 
can have no wants, no aspirations beyond nature, or which 
can be satisfied only in the supernatural, Pére Gratry, 
indeed, argues to the contrary, and contends that philoso- 
phy conducts to faith, and faith to ‘the beatific vision, 
because man naturally desires to see God as he is in him- 
self, which is not naturally possible. Even St. Thomas and 
other eminent theologians seem to maintain that man has 
naturally wants and aspirations, which can be satisfied 
only in the beatific vision. That man has, as a matter of 
fact, such wants and aspirations, cannot be denied, but 
that they are purely natural, we are not prepared to con- 
cede. No nature can rise above itself, or have a prolepsis 
of a higher order than that which is present in its own 
reason. The unbeliever, who ascribes these wants and as- 
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pirations, of which he as well as others is conscious, to tra- 
dition or education, is not wholly wrong. Though common 
to all men, they must be something superinduced upon 
human nature, not something originating in it as pure 
nature. Natural reason being in itself all that is essen- 
tial to natural reason, cannot rise by itself alone to the 
perception or even the conception of the supernatural, nor 
of the necessity of a higher light than its own. Nothing 
can be more than itself. Reason cannot see beyond itself, 
what it has no power to see; and therefore by its own 
light alone it cannot perceive the unknown, or even be 
aware that there is an unknown. What is not intelligible 
to it, does not exist for it. It cannot. then, by its own 
light discover its own limitations, its own insufliciency, 
and therefore cannot conceive of the necessity of any high- 
er or clearer light. All existence for it is limited to its 
light, and beyond what that light illumines, it naturally 
and spontaneously conceives nothing, for Gioberti’s attempt 
to establish for man a natural faculty of superintelligence 
is not successful. We then are disposed to question the 
soundness of the argunent that attempts from the insufli- 
ciency of natural reason to deduce the necessity of Divine 
or supernatural revelation, because that insufficiency itself 
is not naturally evident to natural reason, and because, re- 
stricted to the ends of pure nature, reason is not and 
cannot be insufficient. 

God could have made man, if he had chosen, as he is 
now born, provided for him a natural beatitude, and left 
him to the simple light of reason. There is, then, in pure 
nature no innate necessity of supernatural revelation. The 
natural presence of God in reason, so ably asserted by the 
Abbé Maret, would suflice; and reason would not, on such 
& supposition, be insufficient. Indeed, absolutely con- 
sidered, reason is insuflicient only on the supposition that 
man is designed for a supernatural, not a simply natural 
beatitude. If we suppose a supernatural order exists, and 
that man has his destiny in that order, the insufficiency of 
reason is evident of itself, and there is no necessity of at- 
tempting to prove it; and we apprehend that the usual ar- 
guments to prove the insufliciency of reason, and from 
that insufficiency to conclude the necessity of Divine reve- 
lation, do in reality assume that there is a supernatural 
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order, and that man has his destiny in that order. They 
therefore assume in the outset the precise things unbeliev- 
ers in our day desire to have proved, namely, the fact of 
a supernatural providence. 

The Abbé Maret does not seem to us to perceive this de- 
fect in the form of the ordinary reasoning on this subject, or 
to escape entirely the contradiction we have pointed out. 
He begins by proving, or attempting to prove, that man by 
his natural light and forces is not able to attain even to his 
natural ends. Man has intelligence and will. ‘‘ The nat- 
ural end of intelligence is truth, and all natural truth ; 
that is to say, a clear, precise, exact, and certain knowledge 
of the principle, the law, and the end of man; a clear, pre- 
cise, exact, and certain knowledge of God and his relations 
with man and the world ; a clear, precise, exact, and certain 
knowledge of the law which God gives to his free and intel- 
ligent creatures to conduct them to the end appointed. 
The natural end of liberty and the human will, of free and 
voluntary activity, is found in the full and complete observ- 
ance of the relations which flow from the nature of things, 
relations which constitute the eternal and necessary order, 
and which are manifested to us by the law of God.” But 
man, he argues, by his natural light and strength is not 
able to attain to those ends, therefore a Divine revelation 
is necessary. To this it may be replied: these ends are 
above and beyond our natural powers, or they are not. If 
they are, they are not natural, but supernatural. If they 
are not, no Divine revelation is necessary to enable man to 
attain to them. Nothing can be called the natural end of 
man, to which man’s nature is not, in its normal state, fully 
adequate. The natural end of any created being, is the 
end to which it is fitted and enabled by its nature to attain. 
An end that exceeds the natural powers of the creature to 
attain is not its natural end, and cannot be. It is supernat- 
ural, for the simple reason that it is not naturally attain- 
able. The natural end of intellect is truth, but not neces- 
sarily all truth even in the natural order, but only so much 
of truth as it is naturally able to grasp. The natural end 
of the free voluntary activity of man is moral good, but not 
necessarily all moral good. Nature can bind no farther 
than she gives the ability, and the man who attains to all 
the moral good within the reach of his natural ability, at- 
tains to his natural moral perfection. 
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It seems to us that in the usual reasoning on this sub- 
ject, authors are not careful to bear in mind that the nat- 
ural order they speak of in their argument is the natu- 
ral order as distinguished from that supernatural order in 
which we as Christians believe, not the natural order consid- 
ered solely in relation to the natural powers of creatures in 
a state of pure nature. That man by his natural powers 
alone cannot attain to the moral or intellectual perfection 
conceivable in the natural order as distinguished from the 
supernatural order asserted by Christians, we readily con- 
cede, and therefore we ourselves assert the necessity in our 
actual state of Divine assistance, not given in nature, to en- 
able us to attain to the perfect good, to which we conceive 
God might have destined us without creating for us the 
supernatural order. Still we are arguing as a Christian, as 
a believer, as one who has the supernatural revelation, and 
uses that revelation, not merely his natural light alone. 
But the argument to reach the pure rationalist is not simple 
and ultimate enough, because natural reason without reve- 
lation can show man no higher end as obligatory on him 
than is naturally attainable. Leave me to nature alone, and 
my natural ends are simply those to which I am _ naturally 
sufficient. The natural ends the learned and philosophic 
Abbé insists upon, are natural in the sense that they do 
not lie in the supernatural order, or are not the supernat- 
ural end of regenerated Humanity, or the new creation, but, 
if unattainable by our natural powers, they are not natural 
in relation to the natural or unassisted man. 

We dare maintain that natural reason left to itself is 
not able to assert the necessity of a Divine revelation. It 
could do so only on condition that the necessity of such 
revelation is inherent in the nature of man, and that, as ¢ 
Catholic, we are not permitted to assert; for that would 
imply that it isdue to man, a debitum, which God contracts 
in the very act of creating man. But Divine Revelation 
pertains to the order of grace, not to the order of justice. 
God could, had he so chosen, have created man and left him 
to his simple natural light and forces, without doing him 
any injustice. Divine revelation is a free gift, not a debit- 
wm, or debt due to man as the complement of his nature. 
Yet unless it is a debt, unless it is something due to na- 
ture, you cannot from nature deduce its necessity. 

But if this be so, we ask again whence the popularity 
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of this argument? How happens it that in some form 
nearly all the great defenders of the Christian Revelation, 
from St. Augustine down to the author of the Aspirations 
of Nature, adopt it, and attempt to prove by reason the 
insufliciency of reason, and then to conclude from that in- 
sufficiency the necessity of Divine and supernatural revela- 
tion? Is their reasoning absolutely and essentially vicious, 
mere sophistry? He certainly would be a rash man, if 
nothing worse, who should assert it, and in commenting on 
it as we have done, we have been very far from intending 
to impugn the substance of the argument. Our real pur- 
pose is to call attention to a fact that seems to us, if not 
generally overlooked, not to have been generally stated with 
proper distinctness and formality. 

If we take man as we now find him, he certainly is in- 
sufficient for the perfection we can suppose in the natural 
order. There are certainly ends supposable in that order, 
in case man were appointed to a natural beatitude, to which 
he is not adequate, and nothing is more certain than that 
in his actual condition, he is not able to fulfil the whole 
natural law without the gracious assistance of God. From 
man’s actual and undeniable insufficiency to keep the whole 
law of nature, the necessity of Divine revelation and assist- 
ance may undoubtedly be concluded ; but this is because 
man has lost the integrity of his nature, the indebita, as 
theologians say, and because he is not and never has been 
in a state of pure nature. He has never existed in a state 
of pure nature, or been abandoned to his simple, natural 
light and forces, but has been both before and since the 
Fall placed under a supernatural providence. From the 
first God has dealt with him as a creature appointed to a su- 
pernatural end, and poured on him a flood of light above 
and beyond his simple natural light, whence he has wants 
and aspirations which he is not naturally able to gratify. 
Asa matter of fact, there is that inadequacy of man’s 
powers to his wants and aspirations alleged ; but it is due 
not to the insufficiency of pure nature for pure nature, but 
to the insufficiency of pure nature for the end above pure 
nature, which is clearly or dimly revealed to every human 
intellect and every human heart. . 

The natural ends of intellect and will, stated by the 
learned and philosophic Abbé, are not the ends of pure na- 
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ture, but of integral nature, to which we know from our 
faith, man was equal before the prevarication of Adam ; 
but man does not exist now in a state of integral nature, 
and it is not and never was necessary that he should, for 
God, as the Church has defined against Baius, might have 
created man in the beginning such as he isnow born. Man 
not being now in a state of integral nature, whence does he 
know the fact of such a state, or become able to conceive 
of what in such a state would be his natural end, suppos- 
ing him destined to a natural end? You place man in a 
state of pure nature, give as his natural end what is really 
the natural end only of integral nature, show that he is in- 
adequate to that end, and thence conclude the necessity of 
Divine light and assistance beyond man’s natural light and 
forces. But your conclusion is not valid, first, because it 
cannot be necessary that pure nature should fulfil the ends 
of integral nature, and secondly, because integral nature 
and its ends are not discernible by pure reason, without the 
tradition of faith. 

Furthermore, the Divine revelation proved to be neces- 
sary from the insufficiency of man to fulfil the law of 
nature, would not necessarily be the revelation of a super- 
natural order of life, such as is brought to light through 
the Gospel. According to the Christian revelation the end 
of man is supernatural, not natural, an end which is not 
even approached by the perfect fulfilment of the whole 
natural law. Suppose man in the full integrity of his 
nature, knowing and obeying perfectly the whole natural 
law, he is still in the order of nature, and has not necessa- 
rily any knowledge or conception of any other than a nat- 
ural end, than a natural beatitude. He does not even begin 
to live the supernatural life which is in Christ, the Incar- 
nate God. The proof, then, of the necessity in our present 
state of Divine revelation to enable us to know and fulfil 
the whole law of nature, would not, per se, advance us a 
single step in the proof either of the fact or of the neces- 
sity of the Christian revelation. The Abbé Maret, then, 
even supposing him to have proved the necessity of Divine 
revelation and existence to enable us to attain the ends of 
intellect and will in the natural order, has done nothing 
towards proving the truth, reality, or necessity of that 
supernatural order which we as Christians believe, simply 
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because the end to be attained is not in the natural order, 
but in the supernatural. 

Natural reason, we maintain, in the state of integral na- 
ture is sufficient to the end of that nature ; inastate of 
pure nature, it is sufficient to the end of pure nature. It can 
then be assumed or proved to be insufficient only in rela- 
tion either to integral nature, in which man is not, or in 
relation to a supernatural end of which we can know 
nothing, without a supernatural! revelation. Not being in 
the state of natura integra, we cannot by simple natural 
reason alone attain to the knowledge or conception of 
such a state, and therefore we cannot by our own natural 
light in the state of pure nature know the insufficiency of 
reason in relation to its end ; and not being able by natu- 
ral reason in any state to conceive of a supernatural order 
and a supernatural end, we cannot by natural reason alone 
prove the insufficiency of reason in relation even to the 
supernatural. Therefore in no sense in which reason is 
assumed to be insufficient can its insufficiency be proved by 
our simple natural light. The insufficiency of reason can be 
known only by Divine revelation, and therefore cannot be 
established as one of the facts known independently of 
revelation, from which the necessity of revelation may be 
logically concluded. 

But this insufficiency is a fact of which all men are 
more g less conscious, and is proved by the whole volu- 
minous history of human error and failure. The immense 
distance between our ideal and our power of realization, is 
borne witness to by men in all ages and nations, and con- 
stitutes the secret of life’s innumerable tragedies. Those 
wants and aspirations, which are insisted on by theologians, 
preachers, and apologists, which cannot find their satis- 
faction in the natural order, and which point to the pos- 
session and vision of God as he is in himself, are facts, 
facts to be found in some measure in the experience of 
every man, and which no one can seriously attempt for one 
moment to deny. What do they prove? They do not 
prove the insufficiency of reason or nature in relation to its 
own order, as is pretended; they do not prove the necessity 
of Divine revelation; but they are unimpeachable witnesses 
in human experience to the fact that a Divine revelation 
has been made, and that man is under a supernatural 
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providence, destined not to a natural but to a supernatural 
beatitude. They prove, when rightly considered, more 
than the necessity, they prove the fact of Divine revelation, 
for if no such revelation had been made, they would not 
and could not have existed. They would have been no 
more possible in the case of man than in the case of 
animals. 

But those who deny revelation and the supernatural 
order, usually hold that these wants and aspirations which 
nothing earthly satisfies are natural, originate in nature 
alone. Against these the ordinary argument is good. 
Either these wants and aspirations proceed from reminis- 
cences of a Divine revelation and the fact that man is 
under a supernatural providence and destined to a super- 
natural beatitude, or they proceed from nature herself. If 
the former, the controv ersy is at an end, and you concede 
Divine revelation and the fact of the supernatural or- 
der ; if the latter, you must concede the insufficiency of 
nature or reason for itself, and then the necessity of 
Divine revelation and supernatural assistance. The usual 
argument is valid as an argumentum ad hominem, or 
when nature is taken not in the sensus divisus, but in the 
sensus compositus, as including all that we can affirm of 
an unsupernaturalized or unregenerated man,—in which 
sense we presume it is usually taken by those who use the 
argument. Nature means in their minds whatgver is 
true of man considered prior to his regeneration or super- 
naturalization, without their distinguishing in him be- 
tween what is purely natural in its origin, and what he 
owes to the tradition of his integral and supernatural 
state, a tradition which has never been wholly lost in any 
age or country, with any people, tribe, or individual. So 
taken we accept the argument, and have ourselves urged 
it more than once with all the force we have. 

But we may,we think,obtain astill stronger and more con- 
clusive argument by taking nature in the sensus divisus, in 
which sense it has not and cannot have the conception of its 
own insufficiency ; for in that sense it is not insufficient for 
itself, as we think we have already shown. It will then fol- 
low that the natural has, and can have no natural concep- 
tion of the supernatural. The order of grace lies above the 
order of nature, and though grace supposes nature, nature 
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does not suppose grace. Grace is neither included in na- 
ture, nor necessary to it as nature. Evidently, then, 
nature does not, and by itself alone cannot even conceive 
of the supernatural. The need of grace is not a natural 
need; for if it were, grace would not be grace, but debt, 
and God, having created nature, would have no right to 
withhold it. Grace in that case would not be, in relation 
to nature, free grace, which God notwithstanding his 
decree to create to man, is free to grant or withhold. By 
nature, or natural reason, we may and do know with cer- 
tainty that God exists; but that he exists as the author 
of nature, not that he also exists as the author of grace, or 
as the author of the supernatural. From the fact that 
God has created nature, we cannot conclude that he has 
created the order of grace, because his decree to create the 
order of grace is not involved in his decree to create the 
order of nature. The supernatural, then, is neither revealed 
nor implied in the order of nature, and is for it, till otherwise 
revealed, as ifit were not. It would destroy the very funda- 
mental conception of grace to suppose the decree to create 
nature did not leave God free either to grant or withhold it. 
Now we say, that what rests, so to speak, notwithstanding 
the creation of the order of nature, in the free will of God 
to give or withhold, cannot be asserted or indicated in 
any way whatever by the existence of the natural order or 
any thing pertaining to it. Evidently then, man could 
not by nature or natural reason, know or conceive of the 
existence of God as author of grace, or of a supernatural 
order, or infer from any thing in or wanting to nature the 
existence of such order. Nothing could lead him to con- 
ceive of any order above or distinct from the natural order. 
He could no more conceive of it than a man born blind 
could conceive of colors, or a man born deaf could conceive 
of sounds. 

Yet we find that all the world has in some form the con- 
ception of the supernatural, and is either asserting or de- 
nying it; all the world is conscious of wants and aspirations 
that nature cannot satisfy, and which can find their satis- 
faction only in the possession of God by the supernatural 
light of glory. All religions, the gross forms of fetichism, 
the poetic mythology and gorgeous ceremonial of polished 
Gentile natious, and the sublime worship of the Jews and 
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Christians, alike bear witness to the fact of these wants and 
aspirations, and to the fact that man does conceive of the 
supernatural, and the reality of a supernatural providence. 
Now whence these conceptions and these wants and aspira- 
tions, since they do not and cannot proceed from nature 
abandoned to itself? These wants and aspirations are in- 
conceivable in pure nature, and could not be experienced, if 
it were not a fact that man is placed under a supernatural 
providence, and has not provided for him simply natural 
beatitude as his end. Their existence from the first with 
all men is, then, a proof, not of the necessity but of the fact 
of the supernatural, for unless God had in some way affirm- 
ed himself to man as the author of the supernatural, as he 
affirms himself to natural reason as the author of nature, 
they could not have existed. 

We beg our readers to recall here what we have so often 
asserted and demonstrated, namely, that man knows that 
God is, only because he affirms himself in and to natural 
reason, as at once its creator, light, and immediate object. 
Suppose, per impossibile, that the human mind could exist 
and operate without the intuition of God, it could never 
by its natural light and forces attain to the conception of 
his existence, because the assertion of his existence would 
not be necessary to the explication of the existence and 
operations of the human mind. So in the supernatural 
order. If you suppose the human mind without the aflir- 
mation by God himself to it of his existence as author of 
the supernatural, you cannot conceive of him as such, be- 
cause it is not necessary to conceive of him as author of the 
supernatural in order to conceive of him as author of the 
natural. The supernatural is not and cannot be necessary 
to the existence or explication of the natural. Suppose, then, 
the human mind without the conception of the supernat- 
ural, and abandoned to its natural light and forces, it is 
evident that it can attain to that conception only by the 
affirmation to it by some other than itself, of the supernat- 
ural. That is, the human mind must be taught, or have 
revealed to it, the supernatural, or it cannot conceive of 
the supernatural, cannot either affirm or deny, believe or 
disbelieve it. 

Unbelievers all maintain that men believe in the super- 
natural only because they have been taught it, and they 
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attribute these wants and aspirations which demand the 
supernatural to tradition or education. So far we agree 
with them, we maintain the same. But who has been the 
teacher ? “ Priests, and crafty and ambitious statesmen,” 
say the sages of the Voltairian school. Crafty and ambitious 
statesmen may use or abuse existing popular beliefs or prej- 
udices, but they do not invent them for the sake of using 
them in the government of men. Priests, if wicked, may 
pervert the religious beliefs of mankind, as Protestant minis- 
ters pervert and abuse the reverence of the Christian heart 
for the Holy Scriptures ; but they do not invent the belief 
in the supernatural, because their very existence as priests 
supposes it already entertained. The creature does not 
create its creator. They may perpetuate, but could not 
have originated it. ‘The passions,” say one class of unbe- 
lievers, “‘ originated it.” Zimor fecit deos, sang old Lu- 
cretius, Fear or the passions of their worshippers may 
have given tothe gods believed in their special form or char- 
acter, but could not have originated the primitive concep- 
tionof the Divinity. Men may anthropomorphize their con- 
ceptions of God, but they cannot do so unless they already 
believe that God, or the Divinity exists. “ Imagination,” 
say still another class of unbelievers, “ formed heaven and 
hell, the Elysian fields and the Tartarean Gulf.” Be it so. 
But imagination can only clothe with its own beautiful, 
fantastic, grotesque, or hideous forms conceptions derived 
from intuition or revelation. Imagination can operate only 
on real data, and its wildest fancies are simply combinations 
in its own way of known realities. 

However we may attempt to explain the accidents, to 
speak scholastically, of the conception of the supernatural, 
we are obliged to admit at least that none of the explica- 
tions we offer account for the origin of the idea itself, for 
they all presuppose it. My father 1 may have taught me, and 
his father may have taught him, and so on till you come 
to the first man. But who taught the first man? Who 
could, but God himself ? The moment, then, that it is 
conceded or proved that the natural by itself alone does 
not and cannot rise to the conception of the supernatural, 
the moment that it is conceded or proved that man can 
entertain the idea only as he is taught it,—that moment 
it must be conceded that the supernatural has been reveal- 
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ed by God himself, and therefore that the supernatural is 
true, is a real existing order, as truly so as the natural 
order ; for God is no less true in revealing than in creat- 
ing. 

We must remember that only truth is intelligible, and 
that the human mind can never embrace pure, unmixed 
falsehood, Pure, unmixed falsehood is absolute nothing, is 
mere negation, and i is and can be no object of the intellect. 
Error is intelligible only by virtue of the truth it misap- 
prehends, misrepresents, or misapplies. Men may err as to 
the supernatural, may have false notions of a future life, 
may people heaven with false gods, and establish and ob- 
serve false and mischievous forms of worship, but not with- 
out having a conception of a future life, of heaven, of the 
Divinity, of religious worship, which has a substratum of 
truth, of reality. It is thus that allfalse religions are wit- 
nesses to the fact that thereis a true religion. The human 
mind, whether considered under the point of view of intel- 
lect, imagination, or affection, can operate only in conjunction 
with its object, which it is not itself, and which it does not 
and cannot create, and which it does not and cannot seek 
and find for itself, but which presents itself, or is divinely 
presented, to it. The miserable psychologism, which sends 
the mind without its object forth into space to seek and 
find its object, which supposes the mind can operate with- 
out an object, 7e mot without le non-moi, that it can create 
its object, or that it can take itself as its own object, that is, 
stand face to face with itself, and look into its own eyes, 
has been sufficiently refuted in these pages, and by the 
great contemporary masters of human thought, and no 
man pretending to the least philosophical science, can any 
longer insist on it. God is and can be his own ebje ct, because 
he is intelligible ix se, since he is pure, absolute, infinite 
being in se; but no creature can be his own object, because 
no creature is intelligible ia se, since no creature is pure 
being in se, but lives, moves, and exists in another, to wit, 
the Greator. “In him we live, and move, and are.” 

Men cannot then attain to the conception of the super- 
natural unless the supernatural really exists, and is present- 
ed, immediately or mediately, to their mind as an intelligible 
or as a credible object. The notion that it is purely false, 
as unbelievers pretend, must be given up, because the human 
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. mind cannot conceive of pure falsehood, and the notion that 
it can be obtained by induction from natural phenomena is a 
sin against the fundamental principle of logic, that there can 
be no more in the conclusion than is contained in the premi- 
ses. Even inthe natural order, we do not, notwithstanding 
all your physico-theological treatises , prove the existence 
of God even as author of nature, by induction from natu- 
ral phenomena. If there were no intuition of that which 
is God, no induction could prove or demonstrate his exist- 
ence. All we do by our induction is to prove not that God 
is, but that the being presented to us in intuition is God. 
So in the supernatural order, we cannot from our wants and 
aspirations, assumed to be simply wants and aspirations of 
nature, conclude the fact or the necessity of the supernat- 
ura]. But from an analysis of these wants and aspirations 
we may prove that they are not purely natural in their or- 
igin, and therefore conclude that the supernatural has been 
in some form revealed to man, and that he has been placed 
under a supernatural providence and destined to a super- 

natural end. We do not conclude by induction that man 
needs a Divine revelation and a supernatural providence, but 
that what is affirmed in these very wants and aspirations 
is that man has received such a revelation and is under such 
a provide nce. 

What we say here accepts what is true in the teachings 
of the so-called Traditionalists. They push their doctrines 
too far,and do not distinguish with sufficient care in the nat- 
ural order between intuition and reflection, and in religion 
and morality between the natural and the supernatural. 
Their grand principle is that man cannot invent, that is, 
find truth, Rightly explained, this principle is sound. If 
this means that the truth must present and affirm itself to 
the mind, and that the mind cannot operate without truth, 
it is correct and what we assert. If it means that 
there is in the natural order no immediate intuition of 
truth pertaining to that order, as the Traditionalists seem 
to hold, it is incorrect, unphilosophical and erroneous, denies 
all real science or knowledge, and therefore the possibility 
of faith, as may be concluded from the act of faith itself, 
If it means that man in the reflective order needs to have 
the truth not only presented intuitively, but re-presented 
through the medium of language or sensible signs, we ac- 
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cept it. Man taught through the medium of language 
that God exists, can, when the idea is re-presented to him, 
find or prove by reason, that God really is. But without 
being so taught, or having the idea so re-presented, he would 
never have conceived of God even as author of nature. So 
of the immateriality and immortality of the soul, free 
will, and moral obligation, all the great truths of the nat- 
ural order, or of what is sometimes called natural religion. 
All of these may, when taught through language, or rep- 
resented by tradition, be demonstrated, proved, or known 
with certainty by n: atural re: ison ; yet without the t teaching 
or the tradition they would nev er have been known or con- 
ceived of in the reflective order, although all are intuitively 
presented. 

In the supernatural order the principle is the same, only 
its truths are truths of faith, not of knowledge, although 
the eflects they produce in the natural order may be known 
as well as believed. But their effects in the natural could 
not be produced, if they were not truths, and in relation 
with the natural. Man could not be intellectually or morally 
affected by them, if they were not in some manner reve: led 
to him, and if he were not placed within the sphere of their 
influence. Man does not by his natural intellect find or in- 
vent them, and he can know or believe them only as they 
are presented to him immediately, or mediately through 
tradition, by God himself in his relation as author of the 
supernatural. In point of fact, they are presented to us by 
tradition, and as that tradition must have its origin in Di- 
vine revelation, the very fact that they are presented to our 
minds, and we can think and speak of them or about them, 
is a proof that they are truths, and that in believing them 
we are believing God, who cannot deceive or be deceived. 
Thus far the Traditionalists are certainly right, for tradition 
in the natural order is the medium of re-pr esentation, and 
in the supernatural the medium, except in the case of the 
immediately inspired, of the presentation of truth to the 
human reason. 

The reasoning we adduce accords with the historical 
facts in the case. We know by faith that God, when he had 
created man, placed him under a supernatural providence, 
and appointed him to a supernatural end,—the enjoyment 
of God in the beatific vision. He might have provided, but 
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he did not provide, for man a perfect natural beatitude, be- 
cause it pleased him in his overflowing goodness to provide 
something infinitely higher and better for him than any 
natural beatitude could be. Having assigned him in his 
decree a supernatural end or beatitude, he clothed him 
with the full integrity of his nature, the indebita of the 
theologians, and infused into him a supernatural or elevat- 
ing grace, which supernaturalized him and placed him on 
the plane of his supernatural destiny, and fitted him to 
merit a supernatural reward. He made him a revelation, 
not simply a revelation of the truths of the natural order, 
but truths also of the supernatural order in which his des- 
tiny was placed. Thus man started, not in the natural 
order alone, not in a state of pure nature, but in integral 
nature, supernaturally elevated to the plane of a super- 
natural end, under a supernatural providence, and favored 
with supernatural instruction and assistance. 

Tempted by Satan, and preferring natural, or what he 
supposed to be natural, to supernatural beatitude, as the race 
to a fearful extent has ever since done, man disobey ed the 
command of his Lord and God, and fell from his high es- 
tate, and in falling lost his original justice and sanctity 
which would have merited the supernatural reward ; and 
with the supernatural grace by which he was constituted 
in justice, he lost also the integrity of his nature, or the 
gifts superadded to its endowments as pure nature. He 
also fell under the power of Satan, lost the dominion over 
his lower nature, and became subject to pain and misery, to 
error, and to death, temporal and eternal. But though man 
lost the integrity of his nature, and the supernatural grace 
of his state of innocence, and though in consequence his un- 
derstanding became darkened and his will attenuated, he did 
not lose all recollection of the revelation he had received, 
nor all reminiscences of his original endowments, and has, 
unless in here and there an individual case, never wholly 
lost them. His nature, though it has lost no faculty essen- 
tial to it as pure nature, bears still traces of the shock it 
received when violently despoiled of its original integrity 
and supernatural endowments. Man bears in his secret 
heart the memory of a great and terrible loss. His nature 
as it exists to-day is not ‘simply natura privata, but natura 
spoliata. What it weeps and longs for is not a good that it 
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has never had yet aspires to, but a good that it has had, 
and through prevarication has lost. It is not its inability 
to gain the Eden before it that causes its sadness, and pro- 
duces the low, melodious wail of sorrow we meet in the 
poetry of all ages and nations, but the Eden behind it, 

from which it has been expelled, ‘and whose gates are cuard- 
ed by angels with flaming swords against all return, Ex- 
amine all the religions of the Gentiles in ancient or modern 
times, and you will find them pervaded by a deep and un- 
utterable regret. They recall at every turn the memory of 
a terrible catastrophe. Their gaicty is the gaiety of despair, 
not of hope. What are the wild and frantic dances of the 
Corybantes, the fearful orgies of Bacchus and Isis, but mis- 
erable attempts to drown memory, to obtain a momentary 
forgetfulness of an irreparable loss ? All history, all Gentile 
superstition, nay, human life itself bears unmistakable 
testimony to the loss of a good once possessed, and to the 
incessant efforts of man to forget it, to repair it, or to sup- 
ply it by another. 

St. Thomas and all our theologians teach that there 
never has been but one revelation, and that that was made, at 
least in substance, to our first pont hye their expul- 
sion from the Garden, and hence St. Augustine says, 

“Times change, but faith does not change; as believed the 
fathers, so believe we, only they believed in Christ who 
was to come, we in Christ who has come.” The tradition 
of this revelation, a revelation of the supernatural order, 
the supernatural life and destiny of man, has never been 
wholly effaced in any age, nor with any people or tribe. 
It is incorporated, with more or less purity and integrity, 
into every speech and language of men. It comes down to 
us in its purity and integrity through the Patriarchs, the 
Synagogue, and the Church, and in a corrupt, fragmentary ’ 
and sometimes in a travestied form through the Gentile 
nations and heretical sects. It is the one grand fountain 
from which all religions have drawn. The Patriarchal re- 
ligion is the type of all the Gentile religions, the Catholic 
religion is the type of all heretical religions—the type 
from which they depart indeed, not the type they approach 
and tend to realize. The Gentile religions corrupted the 
Patriarchal, and tended from the supernatural to the natu- 
ral, from God as the author of the supernatural, to God as 
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author of nature; and from God as author of nature, to 
God in nature; from God in nature, to nature without 
God; and from nature without God, to demonism. ‘“ All 
the gods of the heathen are demons,” says the Holy Scrip- 
ture. The same is true of heresy. Protestantism having 
broken from unity, has run, in its advanced guard, through 
deism, pantheism, nature or soul worship, and is now de- 
veloping itself in spiritism or demonism, and nowhere more 
fearfully than in our country, so remarkable for its pre- 
cocity. Still in all you find not anticipations, but reminis- 
cences of the Divine revelation of the supernatural order, 
and none of them are explicable without the revelation 
held by the Patriarchs, the Synagogue, and the Church, or 
could have existed if such a revelation had not been made, 
and been their point of departure, or if man had not 
been placed under the supernatural providence that revela- 
tion asserts. 

Here is the grand fact. The supernatural is not 
created by man, nor is it left to be discovered or demonstrated 
by philosophy. It is a fact in human history, and always 
has been, and is as evidently and as undeniably there as 
the natural itself, Not a single fact in that history is 
really explicable without its assumption. The whole his- 
tory of the race isan overwhelming proof of the fact that man 
is under a supernatural prov idence, and that God governs 
and always has governed him in relation to a supernatural 
destiny. If man is under a supernatural providence, cer- 
tainly a supernatural revelation is necessary, but not other- 
wise. Philosophy, therefore, which is only natural reason, 
can prove neither the need nor the fact of such revelation. 
The very first step in the process of proof must be, then 
the proof of the assumption that man is under a super- 
natural providence, a fact not provable from reason alone, 
Before we proceed to prove that man needs a Divine reve- 
lation, we must prove the fact to reason, that man is under 
a supernatural providence; and this can be done, because it 
is‘a fact provable, not from reason, indeed, from data fur- 
nished by natural reason, but to reason, by the undeniable 
fact that the supernatural is in human history, and presents 
itself in every page of that history; by the fact that the 
whole life of man is inexplicable, nay inconceivable, with- 
out its assumption; by the fact that it everywhere asserts 
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and affirms itself to human reason. In theory, if man 
were under a natural providence, nothing could hinder us 
from explaining human life and human history on natural 
principles. No a priori objection could be brought against 
doing it. The rationalist, following even a severe ‘logic, 
affirms that it can be done, and makes the effort to do it, 
with what success it is needless to say. The facts in the 
case reject his theory. No man can explain human history 
on natural principles alone, without mutilating it, leaving 
out whole classes of well-attested facts, and they the most 
important and essential facts, which have had the most in- 
fluence on its general and even particular currents, Ex- 
plain the history of the Jewish people from Abraham to 
our Lord, a people whose whole political, civil, and religious 
existence and life was shaped and moulded by the promise 
of a Messias, and whose whole national history, as well as 
religious observances, was a continuous prophecy for two 
thousand years of his coming,—explain this miraculous 
history on natural principles. “You know you cannot do it, 
except by cutting down arbitrarily, and sh: aping, without 
the slightest historical authority, the facts to suit your con- 
venience, You can do it only by « assuming in the outset 
that all history must be explicable on natural principles, 
and then denying, or passing over in silence, all the facts 
narrated that cannot be explained on those principles. 
This is not to explain, but to make history, and to make 
it to suit yourself,—to adapt it to the exigencies of your 
theory. Explain to me the history of the Church on nat- 
ural principles, her origin in Judea, her growth under per- 
secution, her persistence, in spite of every species of oppo- 
sition, for two thousand years, as fresh, as vigorous, and as 
able to make new conquests, as she was when she went 
forth from that “upper room” in Jerusalem, to conquer 
the kingdoms of this world, and to make them the king- 
doms of the Lord, and of his Christ. The thing is im- 
possible. The rationalists have tried their hand at it, but 
have succeeded only in demonstrating their own impotente 
and absurd pretensions. Mac: aulay tried it, and pro- 
nounced the Church a masterpiece of human wisdom, but 
in defiance of the whole series of facts in her history, which 
prove that if she had rested in human wisdom and sagacity, 
and had not been upheld supernaturally by the hand of 
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Almighty God, she would ages since have ceased to exist. 
There is more good sense and sound reasoning in the old- 
fashioned Protestants, who denounce the Church as the mas- 
terpiece of Satan; for no man can explain the fact of her ex- 
istence without recognizing in her history a superhuman 
agency. Gibbon in his famous chapters attempts to explain 
the rise, the progress, and the triumph of the Church in the 
Roman E Impire, on human principles, without recognizing 
the supernatural, but succeeds, as all the world knows, only 
by suppressing facts, falsifying history, and rejecting even the 
principles of sound logic. 

We, therefore, cannot sper ak as highly of the second 
part of the Abbé Maret’s work, which attempts to prove 
the necessity of Divine revel: ition, as we did of the first 
part, which treats of the dignity of human reason. We 
do not think his method is in harmony with the philosophy 
he teaches, and it seems to us to harmonize rather with 
the conceptual or psychological systems he has so ably re- 
futed. The method we have indicated makes the proofs 
of the supernatural, or the existence of God as author 
of the supernatural, parallel with the proofs of the exist- 
ence of God as author of nature. As reason cannot oper- 
ate without principles, or furnish its own principles, God 
himself supplies them in the natural order by his immediate 
presence in reason as its creator, its light, and its object, 
and in the supernatural order by revelation, and by his im- 
mediate presence as author of the supernatural i in faith, its 
creator, its light, and its immediate object. If God did 
not intervene supernaturally, and affirm himself in and to 
our creditive faculty as author of the supernatural, we 
could have not only no belief in, but no notion or concep- 
tion of the supernatural: 

We differ also with the learned and philosophic Abbé 
on his two main points; first, that the necessity of Divine 
revelation is or can be established by philosophy, and 
second, that in proving the Christian religion, the first step 
is to prove that necessity. The first point to be proved, we 
think, is the simple fact that man is placed under a super- 
natural providence, and the proofs of this are to be sought 
in history, not in philosophy. Till we have proved that 
man is placed under a supernatural providence, and des- 
tined, not to a simply natural, but to a supernatural end, 
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we cannot in reality assert the insufficiency of reason, or 
the necessity of Divine revelation. The unbeliever may 
argue,—and we have no logic that will refute him,—that 
natural reason being our natural light, and evidently given 
us to be our natural guide, must be sufficient if we are 
ander a natural providence, and in our normal state. But 
the fact once established that man is under a supernatural 
providence, no one will pretend to assert the sufficiency of 
reason, or to deny the necessity of supernatural revelation 
and assistance. The only ground we have for asserting the 
necessity of such revelation and assistance is, the fact that 
we are not under a natural, but a supernatural providence, 
Till we have established this fact, our arguments, however 
learned or elaborate, or however true in point of fact, will 
fail to convince even the honest and well-disposed unbe- 
liever. He will regard them as irrelevant and inconclusive. 
We may and do speak here from our own painful experi- 
ence, for it was not till we had detected the supernatural 
in history, and learned that man is under a supernatural 
providence, that we found ourselves in a condition to become 
a real Christian believer. 

The proofs of this supernatural providence, as we have 
all along been laboring to show, may be adduced to natu- 
ral reason, but cannot be deduced from it. Suppose 
man to be just what we know him to be in hae providen- 
tia; suppose also, per impossibile, that he has as yet 
received no Divine revelation, and that no evidences that 
he is under a supernatural providence are supplied him 
in history or from abroad, he could never form the first 
faint notion of the necessity of Divine revelation to instruct 
him or of Divine grace to assist him. It is the fact that 
creates the necessity and supplies the proof. Without the 
fact,—and if we do not in some form or degree know it, 
we are practically without it,—we should be in relation to 
the supernatural, as we should be in relation to the natural 
if we were uncreated and had no natural existence. As 
we could not before creation have conceived of the natural, 
so before revelation we cannot conceive of the supernatural. 
The natural has and can have no anticipation or prolepsis 
of the supernatural, can discover no antecedent probability 
of its creation, and have no a priori arguments by which 
to establish it. We are not ignorant that Plato and the 
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more eminent of the Gentile philosophers have asserted the 
necessity of supernatural instruction and assistance; but 
they have done so not by force of pure reason operating 
upon natural data alone, but by reason operating on the 
supernatural data supplied by history and the experience 
of life. Ifthey had found no such data, they never could 
from their own reason have made their assertion. 

We must take care how we assume that the Gentiles 
were in a state of pure nature, and abandoned to its light 
alone. The Gentiles were not assuredly supernaturalized, 
translated into the kingdom of Christ, regenerated in Christ, 
and united to him, the head of regenerated or supernatural- 
ized Humanity, as Adam was the head of natural Hu- 
manity; yet we must not suppose that they had nothing but 
the simple light of natural reason, or that they were pre- 
cisely what men would have been, if they had been created 
in a state of pure nature and abandoned to it. They were 
indeed in a state of fallen nature ; but even in fallen nature 
they retained reminiscences of what they had and were 
before the fall. They had, too, some traces of the primi- 
tive revelation made in the Garden to the human race, and 
through their dim and fading, mutilated, and even traves- 
tied traditions, some flashes of light from that primitive 
revelation furrowed the darkness which enveloped them, 
and gave them momentary glimpses at least of an order 
not revealed to them through natural reason. The Gentiles 
were the schismatics and heretics of the old world, 
Arians, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
and other sects are the schismatics and heretics of the 
modern world, and they no more than these lost all traces 
of the truth they ceased to hold in unity andin its purity 
and integrity. Under some points of view, the Gentiles 
held more elements of the primitive revelation than are held 
by the majority of our modern sects, and far more than are 
held by unbelievers in our day, brought up and educated in 
Christian countries. These lose what the Gentiles rarely 
lost, all belief in a supernatural providence. If we may 
believe Clemens Alexandrinus, and others of the early 
Christian writers, Christ to some extent enlightened even 
the great Gentile philosophers. He did it by the primitive 
revelation, which entered into the mind of the race, and 
the tradition of which is in some measure embodied and 
perpetuated in every human tongue. 
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It strikes us as no less unreasonable to reject than it is 
to accept all the so-called Traditionalists teach. No doubt, 
as we have said, they push their doctrines too far, and in 
restricting too much the powers of natural reason lose what 
St. Thomas calls the preamble to faith, and consequently 
faith itself. No doubt they fail to draw the proper line of 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural, and 
run one into the other and involve themselves in inextri- 
cable confusion. But after all they assert a great truth 
which other schools too often either deny or overlook. We 
are by no means of M. Bonnetty’s school, indeed he does 
not seem to be always of his own school, or to hold his own 
opinions ; but as between him and Pére Chastel, we hardly 
know which to choose. The latter goes, in our judgment, 
to an extreme in one direction hardly less dangerous than 
that to which M. Bonnetty is accused of running in an- 
other. The Abbé Maret certainly does not run into the 
extreme rationalism of the learned, but not very philosophic 
Jesuit Father; yet he seems too afraid of tradition, and hard- 
ly dares give it its proper place and office. Traditionalism 
is absurd, if you suppose man placed under a natural provi- 
dence and destined to a natural beatitude, as pure philos- 
ophy does and must assume: but that, we think, notwith- 
standing the castigations administered to us by the London 
Rambler, is an error against fact, and against Catholic 
theology. The supernatural assumes the natural, and ab- 
sorbs it, so to speak, in the supernatural, in some sense 
as in the Incarnation the Divinity assumes humanity, 
and the Divine personality absorbs the human personality, 
or supplies its place by a higher personality. The whole 
supernatural order has its root in the Incarnation, grows out 
of it, and in all its parts and its appurtenances in some 
sense or measure repeats it. Ail human history is related 
to the Incarnation, and finds in it and not elsewhere its 
reason and explication. The humanity of our Lord was 
true, proper, perfect humanity, and yet by the Hypo- 
static Union it is humanity finding its last. complement in 
the Divine Person of the Word. In the supernatural order 
the Incarnate God, the Word made flesh, Verbum caro 
factum est, is the first principle and the creator, and it copies 
or imitates him as nature copies or imitates God as its 
creator. As in the Incarnation the human and the Divine 
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remain forever distinct, neither nature nor will being con- 
fused with the other, so in life the natural and supernatural 
remain distinct, and without any mixture or interconfusion; 
but as in the Incarnation, the human and Divine are no 
longer separable, and the human terminates, so to speak, 
in the Divine, and are one in the higher and Divine person- 
ality of the Son, so the natural loses its own end in the 
higher end of the supernatural, and in that end both the 
natural and the supernatural become one. Whoso medi- 
tates on the Incarnation, it seems to us, must see that man 
has not in fact any purely natural end or natural beatitude, 
to which he is appointed. The natural as to its end loses 
itself in the supernatural. As the Incarnation is from the 
beginning, since Christ is the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world, and God has governed the world solely 
in reference to the Incarnation of the Word and supernatu- 
ral life in Christ, we must regard man always in relation 
to the Incarnation, and therefore always and everywhere 
under a supernatural providence, though not always and 
everywhere elevated to and placed in the supernatural order. 
Assuming this, the supernatural must have always and 
everywhere entered into human life, and therefore into hu- 
man history. The proper medium for detecting and estab- 
lishing the fact of the supernatural providence is history and 
tradition, Here is the proper place and office of tradition, 
and the attempt to make natural reason supply its place 
and perform its functions, will always fail, and end only in 
obscuring the supernatural, and finally in effacing it from 
human belief. The supernatural is the tradition of the 
race, and as it could have originated only in the direct revela- 
tion of God, it is true, and reason commands us to believe it. 


Art. V.—Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections 
during thirty-five years’ residence in New Orleans. By 
THEODORE CLaArr. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
1857. 12mo. pp. 419. 


Mr. THEopore Crapp was born in Easthampton, Hamp- 
shire county, Massachusetts, March 29, 1792, of parents 
strongly wedded to the Calvinistic Puritanism of New Eng- 
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land, and was educated in Yale College, and in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, to be a Congregational or 
Presbyterian minister. Licensed to pre ach, he travelled 
westward, and made an engagement fora year as chaplain 
and teacher to a private family in the neighborhood of 
Lexington, Kentucky. During his residence there he 
formed acquaintance with the eloquent and celebrated Mr. 
Larned, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in New 
Orleans, which led, on Mr. Larned’s death, to his being 
called and settled as pastor of that church, ‘and to his be- 
coming a resident of the Crescent city, during thirty-five 

years, from 1822 to 1857, when, we believe, he discontinued 
his ministry, on account of ill-health. He is now retired 
from active duty, and resides, if we are not misinformed, at 
Louisville, Kentucky. He is aman of large native powers, 

kindly « and agreeable manners, a pleasing address, a culti- 
vated mind, and much natural benevolence of heart. 

What has more especially struck usin Mr. Clapp is, that, 
like many of his New England contemporaries in the Calvin- 
istic ministry, he early became dissatisfied with Calvinism, 
and finally rejected it for what used to be called LiberalChris- 
tianity, following very nearly in the track of the Worcesters, 
the Buckminsters, the Coopers, the Wares, the Channings, 
and the Lowells, in this country, the Lindsays, Priestleys, 
and Belshams in England. The beginning of the present 
century was remarkable for the deep and intense agitation 
of the Calvinistic body, especially in New England, and the 
very wide spread dissatisfaction with the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the Reformation so called, ending with large num- 
bers of ministers and congregations in open revolt against 
them. Calvinism had culminated in the New World as 
well as in the Old, and as the Protestant mind, not unin- 
fluenced by the writings and speculations of the infidel 
philosophers of the last century, could no longer accept 
supernaturalism as taught by Calvinists, it seems to have 
resolved to renounce the supernatural altogether, and to fall 
back on nature, and natural reason alone. The anti- 
Calvinistic movement did not, however, avowedly reject the 
Christian religion and openly profess pure Deism ; it re- 
tained some of the forms of Christianity, and some of the 
consecrated terms of faith ; but it eliminated every super- 
natural element by its mode of explaining them. It pro- 
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fessed Christianity indeed, but the Christianity it professed 
was by explanation and interpretation reduced to the natu- 
ral order, and differed not es ssentially from the views held 
in the early part of the eighteenth century by the English 
Deists, such as Woolston, Tindal, Chubb, Toland, Shattes- 
bury, and Morgan. It asserted the unity of God, but de- 
nied the Trinity, as is done by Deists and Mahometans. 
Christ, for it, was not God, but a creature, a man—at the 
best, a great "and good man, who taught and exemplified 
the highest moral truth in the natural order by his life, by 
his preaching, by his deeds of benevolence, his sympathy 
with the poor, his contempt of riches and earthly greatness, 
and above all by his heroic death on the cross. At most, 
the Christian revelation was supernatural only as to the 
mode or manner of its communication, but not supernatu- 
ral as to the matter revealed. It was not the revelation 
of a supernatural order of life ; it at best only republished, 
with greater distinctness, clearness, and beauty of typogra- 
phy, ‘the law of nature, and therefore, when made, con- 
tained nothing not within the sphere and under the j juris- 
diction of natural reason. 

In our country, as well as in Germany and elsewhere, 
the movement against Protestant supernaturalism took a 
double form, or rather flowed in two distinct currents, one 
called with us Unitarianism, the other, Universalism. Mr. 
Clapp by his education and natural associations belonged 
to the Unitarian form of the movement, but by natura 
temperament, and the internal workings of his mind, he 
belonged more especially to the U niversalist form. The 
problem which seems to have most troubled him, was how 
to reconcile on Calvinistic, or predestinarian principles , 
the endless punishment of the reprobate with the justice of 
God, or indeed the endless suffering of any creature with the 
infinite and overflowing love of the Creator. He seems to 
have brooded from early childhood over this problem, and 
to have never been able to accept, on this subject, the com- 
mon Protestant doctrine. He struggled for many years to 
be an orthodox Presbyterian, but in vain ; he was obliged to 
proclaim his rejection of the doctrine of the endless punish- 
ment of the wicked and his belief in the final salvation of 
all men. This done, other heresies followed, till he became 
fully what we call a Unitarian-Univers salist, and prepared 
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to believe what he pleased and to live as he listed, which in 
his view was a bursting into “the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God.” 

In these ‘* Autobiographical Sketches ” Mr. Clapp de- 
tails with great minuteness his interior struggles, his 
mental sufferings, and the reasonings which finally forced 
him to desert the traditions of his Puritan ancestors, and 
to throw himself on the side of Liberal Christianity, which 
retains little of Christ except the name ; and these details 
are replete with interest to those who are curious in such 
matters, or to those who would obtain some glimpses of the 
interior life of honest, bold, serious, and inquiring young men 
born and educated under the droppings of the Calvinistic 
sanctuary. We, unhappily, are able to explain them by 
our own experience, for we were ourselves forced to go 
through the process, and to undergo the trials and strug- 
gles Mr. Clapp so fully and at times so eloquently det tails, 
only we did not stop where he appears to have stopped. 
By the grace of God, we were enabled to take an upward 
step, which he apparently is not yet prepared to take. We 
must say, however, that our taste does not lead us to parade 
before the public what may have been our mental anguish 
or moral struggles. What is purely individual or subjective 
is not fit matter for publication, and hence, in the book we 
have published, although giving in it Leaves from our Ex- 
perience, we have confined ourselves as exclusively as pos- 
sible to the purely intellectual aspects of that experience, 
to the intellectual process we went through, and suppress- 
ed as far as we could all that was purely personal, and 
devoid of objective interest and instruction. When a trial is 
over, a pain is past, we think it always best to leave it to 
the past. No matter what it may cost to break from old 
associations, to abandon old and fondly cherished prejudices, 
if we gain truth, our pain is converted into joy, and our loss 
becomes our gain 

Mr. Clapp’s difficulties on the subject of endless pun- 
ishment grew out of his not well understanding the doc- 
trine of free will, and his not regarding man as a really 
free moral agent. We can see that even now, though he 
asserts free will in words, the predestinarian or necessita- 
rian doctrine in which he was trained is that which mast 
influences his belief, and gives form and character to his 
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speculations. He is still unable to reconcile the existence 
of moral evil with the attributes of God, and, therefore, 
seems disposed to deny it, Under all Protestantism there is 
a concealed Manicheean thought, for all Protestantism looks 
upon evil, whether it admits or denies it, as something posi- 
‘tive, as a positive principle opposed to good ; and as it is evi- 
dent that God cannot be the author of evil, then either evil 
must be denied, or two eternal principles, the one good, 
the other evil, must be asserted. Not fully understanding 
free will, and that evil is moral, not physical, not something 
created, but a voluntary abuse by the creature of a created 
faculty, those Protestants who are not willing to be Mani- 
cheeans, are obliged to maintain that there is evil only in 
appearance, and that what seems to us evil is in reality 
good, and destined to lead to the more abundant happiness 
of him who endures it. All present evil is future good. 
Hence the author of Festus endeavors, in that remarkable 
poem, to exhibit Satan as the greatest and most useful 
saint among the creatures of God. According to this class 
of Protestants, evil is only a scenic display, intended for 
the trial of man, for the development of his faculties, and 
the creation and perfection of his virtues. It is a salutary 
illusion, and when it has served its purpose, at the winding 
up of affairs, and the clearing up of all mysteries, it will 
disappear, or be seen to have been only good in disguise, 
Evil is privative, not positive, moral, not physical, and 
is in the deliberate abuse of free will. What we call 
physical evil, bodily pain and suffering, &c., is not itself 
evil, but the effect of evil, and it depends on the individual 
whether it shall for him be evil or good. If he make the 
right use of it, it will prove the occasion of good, not of 
evil. Moral evil, that is, sin, is an evil, for it is the sick- 
ness and death of the soul, and involves the loss of justice 
or sanctity, which is the moral life of the soul. But no 
man is or can be obliged or compelled to sin. What a 
man does necessarily and cannot avoid doing is not sin, 
and can never be punished in him as such. Sin is always 
a free voluntary act of the creature, and it rests entirely 
with man to sin or not to sin. Ifa man sins, he deliberately 
prefers the creature to the Creator, for all sin is a deliberate 
renunciation of God for the creature. It is perfectly just 
to leave him to his preference. In the punishment of the 
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wicked God simply abandons them to their own choice, and 
to its necessary consequences. All good isand cannot but 
be in God. God cannot make any creature happy out of 
himself, There is no good without being, and all crea- 
tures have their being in God. “In him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” It is only by moral con- 
formity to God, by finding our moral as our physical being 
in him, that we can find our true beatitude or moral good. 
God is our First cause and our Final cause. Even he 
cannot make it otherwise, because he cannot make himself 
other than he is, or make a creature that can exist inde- 
pendently of him,—a creature that shall be either its own 
first or its own final cause. The creature, then, that does 
not seek God as its last end, therefore as its supreme good, 
cannot attain to beatitude, because instead of tending to- 
wards good it tends from it, and towards no-being, the ne- 
gation of all being, in which alone good is or can be found. 
A being endowed with sensibility, capable of thought, feel- 
ing, sentiment, affection, is and must be miserable if 
simply deprived of good. Where, then, is the injustice, on 
the part of God, in leaving a man, who freely, knowingly, 
deliberately, refuses to seek good where alone in the nature 
of things it can be found, and persists obstinately in seek- 
ing it where it is not and cannot be found, in the state into 
which he by his free choice brings himself ? 

Much of the difficulty felt on this subject, arises from 
not duly considering what sin is. God with all his omnipo- 
tence can make a creature happy only in bestowing on 
that creature himself, and no creature is or can be happy 
or find beatitude except in so far as it participates of God. 
The sinner, however, knowingly, voluntarily, freely rejects 
God,.and by his own act declares that he will not seek his 
good in God, but will seek it in the creature. We say 
nothing now of the affront this offers tothe majesty of God, 
or the motive it implies ; we refer merely to what sin is 
in the nature of things. In the very nature of things the 
act of the sinner is the formal renunciation of God as his 
final cause, and therefore the free, voluntary, deliberate 
renunciation of good, and acceptance of misery ; for the 
creature from whom he declares he will seek his good, has 
no good to give him, since it has no good for itself except 
what it derives from God. If this be so, there is, in the 
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nature of things, no good for the sinner. He rejects the 
only real good there is or canbe. How then can God con- 
fer on him good of any sort, and make him happy ?_ In- 
tervene by force and compel him to stop sinning, and com- 
pel him to choose good instead of evil? But to do so would 
be a contradiction in terms. It would suppose man is both 
free and not free at one and the same time. If man isa 
free moral agent, if he is created with free will, God must 
respect his freedom, and can govern him only in accord- 
ance with his free will. A choice compelled by force or 
necessitated is not a free choice, and were God to inter- 
vene in the way and manner supposed, he would destroy 
the free will he has himself created, and change the essen- 
tial nature of man. If man has free will he may abuse it, 
and if he chooses to abuse it, the fault is his own. You 
cannot ask God to govern man as amachine, and deny him 
in his providence that freedom of choice which he concedes 
him in his creation, and thus contradict himself. Just con- 
sider that it is not merely an arbitrary law, a law imposed 
by mere will or power, the sinner violates ; but a law im- 
posed by the eternal reason and justice of God,—a law 
which has its reason in the very nature of things, and 
that it is the eternal anc necessary conditions of all beat- 
itude that he rejects, and you will see at once that, if God 
chooses to make such a creature as man, he cannot inter- 
pose to save him from the consequences of sin, which in 
its nature is endless deprivation of good, that is to say, 
endless misery, except as he can interpose in accordance 
with human liberty. If it was right and just on the part 
of God to create such a being as man, to make him a free 
moral agent, it is and must be right and just on his part 
to leave man to the necessary consequences of his own 
acts. In fact, Universalists do not deny this, and what 
they quarrel with is a punishment which they suppose is 
inflicted by mere will. Their mistake arises from not con- 
sidering that as all beatitude is in good and all good is in 
God, a being who deliberately rejects God has and can 
have no good, and therefore is necessarily exposed to end- 
less misery. 

The whole question turns, therefore, on the fact, 
whether it was right and just on the part of God to create 
man a free moral agent, or with the high endowment of 
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free will, knowing, as he must have known, that man 
would abuse his liberty to his own destruction. Was it right 
and just for God to create such a being asman ? In reality 
the question is an improper one. The creature has no 
right to ask the creator, ‘‘ Why hast thou made me thus ?” 
God is the eternal and perfect standard, for the human 
intellect of right, of justice, as he is the fountain of all 
good. The only standard or criterion the human reason 
has of right, justice, and goodness, is God, and all we do or 
can do in proving any thing true, right, just, or good, is to 
prove that it is God-like, or that it participates of the Divine 
Being. God is the fountain from which flows all our moral 
ideas, and is at the same time the criterion of their truth, 
rectitude, or worth. Hence it is that our language, with 
remarkable propriety, calls the Supreme Good, and the 
Supreme Being, by one and the same name, for God and 
Good are one and the same word, differently spelt. We 
have not an original conception of good, distinct from God, 
and independent of him, and we do not call him Good or the 
Good because he conforms to such conception, for he is first 
in the order of ideas, the absolute good, because he is abso- 
lute Being, and all particular good, all particular things are 
good because they resemble him, or partake of him. We 
do not prove God is good, because he answers to our con- 
ception of good, but that things are good because they 
answer to our conception of God. God is himself the idea, 

and things are good in proportion as they conform to 
him,—in proportion as they copy or imitate him. What 
we say of good, we must say of right, justice, or any other 
moral conception. God is the idea, type, model, or stand- 
ard, and the moment that we have proved any thing God- 
like, we have in the highest actual or possible sense proved 
it right, just. God is not made in the image and likeness 
of man, but man in the image and likeness of God. The 
standard is God, not man. We know, then, that whatever 
God does, is, in the highest and most ultimate sense in 
which we ever do or can use the term, good, right, just. 
The highest conceivable evidence we have or can have 
that it was right and just on the part of God to make man 
a free moral agent, endowed with the freedom of choice, 
and to be governed as such, is the simple fact that he has 
so made him. Were we to talk till doomsday, we could 
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never, either in theology or in philosophy, assign a higher 
or better proof, for none better can be in the nature of 
things, and we really assign no othe evidence in those 
cases where we have the most clear and complete demon- 
stration. The question is then not simply irreverent, but 
it is unphilosophical and absurd. 

We may not see the justice of this or that particular 
act, because we may not be able to comprehend the whole 
plan or scheme of the Creator, and may be ignorant of the 
higher reasons from which he acts ; but as he is himself our 
ideal of justice, and we know he cannot be unjust or ever 
do wrong, our reason needs only to be assured that he has 
done a thing in order to be assured that it is right and just, 
even though we do not happen to see its justice in itself. 
We know it must be right and just, because God does it, 
and if it were not, he would not, and could not do it. We 
know that God has made man a moral agent, has endowed 
him with free will, and that it was right and just to do so, 
because God is the Right, the Just, as he is the Good, the 
Beautiful, the True in itself, It is only a false psy chologism, 
which puts man in the place of God, and assumes “that 
God is made in the image and likeness of man, not man in 
the image and likeness of God, that could obscure this 
plain truth, and make us, after knowing that God has 
done a thing, ask if it is right or just. We do not concede, 
however, that no other reason can be assigned why God 
has made man as he has. We can easily “believe that a 
being created free, endowed with freedom of will and elec- 
tion, is a higher, ‘because a more God-like being, than a 
being without such freedom, as a free man is hicher and 
nobler than a slave. This age, which clamors so Joudly for 
freedom, whose watchword is liberty, ought to understand 
and accept this. If our age believes in any thing, it be- 
lieves in liberty, and holds that liberty is in itself a good 
worth living for and dying for, although it may be abused, 
and fearful crimes committed in its name. Yet liberty, 
mental, individual, political, social, would be an unmean- 
ing term, if free will were denied, as was so well argued 
and so triumphantly proved by Archbishop Hughes in his 
controversy with the Presbyterian Breckenridge. The basis 
and significance of all human freedom are in the freedom of 
the will. Slavery has always been looked upon with horror, 
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as an evil, and they who defend it, or eulogize it, never 
defend or eulogize it for themselves. No man prizes liberty 
higher or would soSner die for it, than the slave-owner. 
From the man who becomes a slave, say the ancients, 
the gods take away the half of his being. The most diffi- 
cult thing in the world is for the master to regard his slave 
as a man, a brother, an equal, and this fact alone proves 
that freedom is regarded as one of the essential character- 
istics of true manhood, and desirable in itself. 

If man is created with the faculty of free will, he may 
abuse it, for free will in an imperfect being—and imper- 
fect by nature man is and must be—is the power to do 
evil as well as the power to do good. Liberty implies the 
power of election, and there is in man no free election with- 
out the power to choose the wrong as well as the right. Deny 
him the power to choose the wrong, the power to sin, and you 
deny him at the same time the power to be virtuous—deny 
him at the same time all virtue, all merit, all reward, the 
whole moral order, natural as well as supernatural. Man can 
practice obedience only on the condition that he has the 
power of disobedience. In heaven, where free will is lost 
in the beatific vision of God as he is in himself, the saints 
enjoy the rewards of virtue, not perform new acts of virtue. 
If man were not created with free will, he could manifest 
the wisdom, the power, the goodness, the glory of God in 
no sense in which it is not manifested by the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, the wind and the rain, the lightning 
and the storm, the earthquake and the voleano. He man- 
ifests his glory in the wonders of nature, but they do not 
manifest it, for in them he alone acts—he, not they, is the 
actor. It is only a free, intelligent being, the subject of 
his own actions, that can manifest the glory of the Creator, 
or offer him homage and praise. Suppose man not free, 
and you must not only deny him virtue, but you must deny 
him all the pleasures of virtue, all the enjoyment of the 
rewards of virtue, the purest and most exquisite pleasure 
man ever tastes. He would have, if deprived of freedom, 
no moral character, no moral beatitude, and could have 
only an animal beatitude, and perhaps not superior to 
that of the ox, the horse, the pig, or the donkey. Who 
would not rather be a man, bear the image and likeness of 
God, be capable of high, heroic virtue, of being the friend, the 
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companion of God, of communing with him face to face, 
and participating in his own eternal and infinite blessed- 
ness, although able to abuse his free will, and destroy him- 
self through his own fault, than be merely one of the ele- 
mental forces of nature, or even an animal of the highest 
class ? Even as a sinner condemned in hell he is in physical 
good still above the highest animal, because his superior in 
being. God makes man for a high and glorious destiny, 
infinitely above what could have been his destiny if he had 
not been endowed with free will, and he has given and 
continues to give him through all this life every assistance 
he needs to gain that glorious destiny; and whether we 
gain it or not, who dares say that he has not done well— 
dealt bountifully with us ? We may abuse our freedom, 
reject the assistance proffered, and throw away all our ad- 
vantages, but can that impeach his wisdom, his love, or 
his bounty ? He deserves equally praise and thanksgiving 
for what he has done. No human tongue can sufficiently 
praise, no human heart can sufficiently thank him for 
having made us capable of the high destiny of freely loving 
and serving him here, and enjoying him forever hereafter. 

But our space will not allow us to pursue this subject 
any farther at present. Universalism is less unreasonable 
than Calvinism, and is an evident improvement on Calvinistic 
predestinarianism. But it is nevertheless a very absurd 
doctrine, and one which is most mischievous in its tenden- 
cies. It is enough for our present purpose, however, that 
it is not Christian, and stands opposed to every distinctive 
feature of the Christian religion, Yet we can easily excuse 
Mr. Clapp for having preferred it to the horrible Calvinistic 
doctrine which avoids Manicheeanism only by making God 
himself the author of sin. 

Mr. Clapp gives us many interesting traits of New Or- 
leans society, and we are not surprised to find him very 
much attached to it. From the little personal acquaint- 
ance we have had with the Crescent City, we are disposed 
to agree with him. We have visited no city in the Union 
where we have felt ourselves more at home, or where the 
genuine urbanity and hospitality of the people have left 
upon our mind and heart more grateful impressions. The 
morals, the manners, the tastes, the real virtues of the 
people of New Orleans will not suffer by comparison with 
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any Northern city, and, notwithstanding all that is said 
about its rowdyism, its murders, its frequent resort to the 
pistol or the knife, life is as secure in that city as in Boston, 
and far more so than in New York. There is an open, 
frank, and elevated manly tone there that you will seek in 
vain in any northern city. It is less puritanical than our 
northern cities, less hypocritical, but more sincerely virtu- 
ous, more truly religious. No northern man, who is a 
man, ever takes up his residence there without preferring 
it to his northern home. The French and Spanish ele- 
ments have a salutary influence on our cold and rugged, 
and too often boorish Anglo-Saxonism. 

Mr. Clapp also bears honorable testimony to the virtue, 
the piety, the charity, the liberality of the Catholic popu- 
lation of New Orleans. He says no more than the simple 
truth, does them no more than simple justice, but it is so 
rare to find a Protestant who will do even that, that when 
we find one who does it, or who even abstains from ca- 
lumniating us, we are disposed to be grateful tohim. The 
Catholic population of the Union has its faults, but with 
all its faults it proves the immense superiority of Catho- 
licity, morally and socially, over any and every form of 
Protestantism. Indeed, Protestantism has nearly run itself 
out, and very few thinking men among us retain any re- 
spect for it as a religion. As a religion, we say, for we 
mean not to deny that Protestantism plays still an im- 
portant part in the political and social world. Many, no 
doubt, cling to it and make great sacrifices to sustain it, 
not because they are satisfied with it, but because they 
hate Catholicity, and see no alternative between their 
Protestantism and no religion. Yet asa religion it has cul- 
minated, and is decidedly on the decline. It fails to satisfy 
the heart or to command the higher intellect of the age, 
as Mr. Clapp in these Sketches amply proves. He is a 
living and unimpeachable witness to the insufficiency, nay, 
worthlessness of Protestantism. 





